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BITBRATTRB. — 


COTTAGE LIFE. 


In England’s dewy meads and sunny plains 
And fertile fields, where smiling plenty reigns ; 
Where many tranqcil, happy homes are found, 
With blessings of abundance strewn around— 
Oh! let not those, o’er whose serene abode 
These benefits more richly are bestow’d, 
Forget the poor man in his humble cot, 

Nor heedlessly despise his lowly lot. 


When winter’s frosty breaththe earth benumb, 
And on the howling blast the snow-storm comes ; 
When piercing cold invades the home of those 
Upon whose hearth a cheering blaze still glows— 
What must yon trembling cottage-inmates feel, 
Who crowd around to share their scanty meal, 
And o'er the half-expiring embers bend, 

If haply may some genial warmth ascend! 

And wiil it not enhance the donor’s bliss 

To pour relief upon a scene like this, 

Whose willing heart and helping hands are made 
The channels to impart consoling aid? 


How beautiful, at close of summer-day, 

When iu the west the sunbeains fade away, 
To mark the bounteous crops the furrows yield 
In some extensiv: and productive field ; 

In scatter’d groups the occupants to trace, 
Each working in his own allotted space! 

How pleasing to reflect, with grateful joy : 
The products of these lands, that now employ 
The peasant’s vacant evening hours to tend, 
In comforts will upon his home descend— 
The dreary vight of penury illume, 

And help to cheer stern winter’s chilling gloom ! 


Oh! may such benefits as these are found 
With joyful hope each cottage-home surround ! 
Still may contented industry increase, 

The peasant crown with happiness aud peace ! 
And more than all, may grace divine impart 
Religion’s sacred influence to his heart, 

And teach his soul in Christian faith to soar, 
The Source of all these mercies to adore ! 

This only can the poor man’s lot improve— 
His poverty aud misery remove; 

“Tis this alone that can exalt a state, 

And make a nation prosperous and great. 


—_—_a———— 


RICHARD THE THIRD. 


Richard the Third: a Poem. By Sharon Turner, F.A.S. and R.A.S.L. 
12mo, pp 278. London, Longman and Co. 


To beguile the time with recreation suited to a long literary life, Mr. Sha- 
ron Turner, at the advanced age of three score and ten, has been revising 
and putting into shape this poetical exercise of his earlier years. Itis a 
rhymed biography and history of Richard the Third, following pretty close- 
ly the Shaksperiun and Tudor portraiture, but excusing the ‘crookbacked 
tyrant’ from some of the aggravated enormities laid to his charge, and en- 

eayouring to suggest natural and political reasons for other acts of crim- 
inality. ‘My object (he informs us), aud all that could be done now by 
any one, has been to endeavour to delineate how such a prince, of such an- 
cestry and natural or acquired disposition, with such an active and vigorous 
mind, as be unquestionably had, under the circumstances and in the ad- 
vancing day duriug which he lived and operated, and by whicn he was ne- 
cessarily so much affected, is likely to have been led or induced to perpe- 
trate, at last, the criminal actions by which he has made his memory so de- 
gradingly notorious ’ 

Mr. Turner defends himself from the charge of being an apologist for 
Richard, but we think unnecessarily ; for his leaning is evidently the other 
way, and he accepts, as fully proven, accounts which later researches have 
shown to be atleast very dubious. In short, he adheres to the dicta of his 
own history in the Narrative of the Middle Ages of England; wherein, 
as herein, he truly says of himself, ‘in justice to the dead, and for the due 
information of the living, I have studied everywhere to be impartial, and 
never to judge any one by his defects, errors, and bad actions only; but to 
show him as he really was in the whole of his life and character, as far as 
his reality can be now traced. Unless this be conscientiously done, the his- 
tory of him will bean unfaithful represeutation. By this too-prevalent ob- 
liquity, we are frequently re and depreciating each other.’ 

On the poem itself we need notdilate. Mr. T. states that he has taken 
the ease and melody of Goldsmith’s versification for his model ; and the fol- 
lowing selection will show how far he has succeeded in his imitation. We 
take the passage after the execution of Hastings, and Buckingham’s speech 
at the Guildhall, calling on the citizens to adopt Richard for the throne, as 
the rightful heir and representative of the house of York. 

‘Delighted with his sunny prospects there, 
He wished his wife his joyous mood to share. 
Her amiabilities had won his youth, 
And still engrossed and blessed his nuptial trath; 
She was the dearest object of his sight, 
Her mien and features yet his love excite ; 
There were sweet charms of goodness in her mind, 
Her voice, and actions, which his spirit bind. 
It was a pleasure to obtain her smile; 
And gay he sought her, hoping to beguile 
Her natural sense of what was good and right : 
Yet royal greatness, could it but delight? 
‘Well, Anne! suppose upon that pretty face 
A queen’s grand chashe I, ere long, sheakl place. 
Would you not cheer me with your loveliest smile, 
And gladly hail me king of this proud isle ?’ 
‘ Most eagerly my heart will greet its lord, 
Whatever blessings should your life reward : 
{ know your zeal to spread your country’s fame, 
But how can we the regal summit claim ?’ 
‘ By courage, skill, and resolution now, 
While feuds thus rage, the crown may grace my brow ; 
The boy is far too feeble for the day, a 
A manlier arm the factious peers must sway. 
Some wish me on the throne for their own end 
Others from dread of civil war befriend. 
The people will applaud, for well they know 
ingland to greatness in my reigu would grow.’ 


‘Oh, do not crush your nephew's right and hope ! 
Guide him—assist him how to shape his scope. 
1 would not rob the poorest of his due ; 

Do not, my Richard, cloud our _Edward’s view.’ 

‘’Tis not my choice if violence have power, 
It is my fate tolive in such an hour; 

When others weave their plots of evil hue, 

1 must arrest the mischiefs they pursue. 

Great nobles urge me to become their king, 
To shield their safety from the serpent’s sting.’ 

‘Oh! I would rather brave whate’er may spite 
Than stain my soul with treachery and blight.’ 

‘Let not vague rules or superstitious sway ; 

I am involved in danger and dismay. 

*Tis prudence—'tis necessity constrains : 

The throne and life; without it death or chains! 
If, then, my safety to your heart be dear, 

Rise to the greatness, nor be cowed by fear.’ 

‘You are my earthly joy, my only pride ; 

My heart delighted to become your bride. 

And still regards you with a woman’s love, 

And values yours all other boons above 

But ’tis yourself [’ll cherish, not your throne ; 

My happiness will flow from you alone. 

Then do not plunge in stormy waves of wrong ; 

Peace will forsake us—woes with crime will throng 

Oh, do not, then, abuse your guardian trust— 

Heaven blesses and supports the good and just ; 

Be sure His providence will be your friend 

If to be right on that you will depend. 

Oh, let ns dread the dire remorse and shame 

Which ill deeds, careless, bring with endless blame !’ 
‘IL cannot listen to your pleading voice ; 

Again I say, my path is not my choice: 

They drive me to it, and I must subdue 

The hostile machinations some pursue. 

Prepare, then, to assume the regal state, 

Since, though averse, tis made my binding fate.’ 

He left her as he spoke, displeased to find 
He could not aiter her unselfish mind ; 

In this he had no sympathy, though still 

His young affections softened his stern will 
She was the only being he could love, 

But proud ambition swelled all ties above. 
Yet he revered the feelings she displayed ; 
‘So should the woman and the wife be made. 
She merits all my confidence and care ; 

She is no statesman, but most good and fair: 
She shall have every comfort I can bring, 
But cannot be my counsellor or king.’ ”’ 


This is a fair specimen of the whole; and were we to quote fifiy pages, 
we could not better display the style and spirit in which it is written. The 
concluding note is, however, so much to our mind that we cannot resist the 
wish to present it to our readers : 

‘The prince died in Apvil, 1484. His mother, Queen Anne, followed 
him to the grave in the following March; and on the 22d of August, in the 
same year, 1485, Richard himself tell in the battle of Bosworth Field against 
Henry, the Earl of Richmond, two years and a few weeks after his coronation. 
Thus all his policy, schemes, and crimes, had only produced him this short 
interval of the greatness for which he had so struggled, and cut off his line 
for ever—a memorable instance of moral and personal retribution. That the 
author has not overstated Richard’s agitations and sufferings from the ill- 
ness and death of his child, may be inferred from the strong expression of 
the Monk of Croyland, living at the time—‘ pene insanire’—‘ almost drove 
him mad.’ Buckingham concerted and attempted a dangerous insurrection 
against him; but an unusual fall of rain causing the Severn to overflow, 
which he had to cross, stopped for the time his immediate progress, and his 
followers, disheartened, broke up and deserted him. He fled for refuge to 
an old follower whom he had much benefited ; the man betrayed bim ; and 
Richard ordered him to be brought to Salisbury, where he was, but refused 
to see him, and ordered him to be beheaded on September2. Thus the 
dake’s guilty co-operation was punished by the mau whose criminal usurpa- 
tion he had, for his own selfish purposes, so wilfully promoted. Hastings 
had co-vperated with Richard and Buckingham to destroy the Queen's rela- 
tions, and perished himself, from the jealousy and apprehension of his two 
confederates. Buckingham, in his revenge, findiug he could uot safely 
reach the crown for himself, devised and suggested the plan of inviting over 
the exiled and persecuted Earl of Richmond, to make that expedition in 
concurrence with his own revolt, fromwhich Richard fell at Bosworth Field. 
Thus each of the three greatest criminals in these transactions became the 
destroyers of each other. The retributions which follow trom the moral 
government of our world are variously applied, but always take place, pub- 
liely or privately, in someshape or other ; frequently delayed, and yet of- 
ten admlalnoves in personal suffering, without others perceiving it ; imme- 
diate, visible, and striking, in many instances, in all ages and countries. 
‘Thou shalt do no murder’ * Whosoever sheds man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.’ ‘Vengeance is mine. 1 will repay, saith the Lord.- 
These are the divine principles of our moral system, and are always in action, 
in the form deemed most expedient by our divine raler. 

As to Richard’s personal appearauce, Horace Walpole mentions in his 
‘Historic Doubts,’ that the old Countess of Desmond, in an after-reign, de- 
clared that she had danced with him, and that he was the handsomest man 
in the room except his brother. Polydore Virgil, who lived under Henry 
VII., described his face like his father’s, short and compact, without the ful- 
ness of his brother’s. As I have just received, through another channel, a 
traditional statement of what the Countess of Desmond mentioned on this 
subject, I willsubjoin it, and the series of authorities for it. Mr. Paynter, the 
magistrate, hearing of the announcement of the preceding poem, related to 
my son, the Rey. Sydney Turner, the following particulars;—Whena boy, 
about the year 1810,he heard the old Lord Glastonbury, then at least ninety 
years of age, declare, that when he ws a young lad he saw, and was often 
with, the Countess of Desmond, then living, an aged woman. She told him 
that when she was a girl she had known familiarly, and frequently seen, an 
old lady who had been brought up by the former Countess of Desmond, who 
became noted for her remarkable longevity, as she lived to be above one 
hundred and twenty years of age. This lady mentioned that this ayed 
Countess of Desmond had declared that she had been at a court-banquet 
where Richard was present, and that he was in no way personally deformed 
orcrooked. Edward 1V. was deemed, in his day, the handsomest man of 
hiscourt. It is a fair inference, from her impression, that his personal ap- 
pearance could not be such as the Tudor partisans and our Shakspeare h ive 
described it; and it is an instance how much they have misrepresented him, 
in order to depreciate him, and to make him an object of popular abhor- 


rence. Asthe countenances of many mep. ouce handsome, change into the 
contrary from sorrow, care, anxiety, vexation and disease, or internal suffer- 
ings, Richard, after his usurpation, aud the wurder of his nephews, and find- 


ing, to his own disappointment, that their death ouly lessened instead of aug 





menting his security, may, from his avowed agitations and fears, have con- 


tracted in the last few months a different expression of features; or, as his 

body was very much brused aud ill-treated on the field of Bosworth after 

his full, the popular account may be « wilful, but colourable, exaggeration of 
what his face, then distorted by wounds and pain, may have been at that 
time found to be. We cannot, therefore, fairly credit all the n.isconceptions 

- mis-statements of those who were so interested to make his memory 
ious.’ 

In all this volume, we must observe the public will see cause to cherish 
that feeling with which it has ever deservedly looked upou Sharon Turner 
and his works. It isa sincere delight to contemplate the literary veteran, 
the septuagenarian, the cheerful old man, showing to us how the intellectu- 
al pleasures of youth and the cultivation of taste and knowledge are calculat- 
ed to become the pastime and comfort ofage. ‘Thatthe Love of Letters, 
next to the consolations of religion, is the fittest and happiest pursuit for 
men; for it can charm all our life, be the accomplisher of our childhood, the 
fine ambition of our first intercourse with the world, the most graceful com- 
panion of our prime and the congenial solace of our decline. Long may our 
model, the worthy and esteemed Sharon Turner, continue to taste this 
felicity ! 

a 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Letters, Instructions, and Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots. Published 
from the Origivals and Manuscripts in the principal Archives of Europe. 
By Prince Alexander Labanoff. 

SECOND NOTICE. 

Most. historians who have discussed Darnley’s murder have entered at 
length into the motives that might have induced the different parties to com- 
mitsuch acrime. The Queen might bave wished to rid herself of a bad hus- 
band; Murray to remove a person with superior claims to the regency, or 
even to the throue, the object of Murray’s secret aspirations; Morton and 
Ruthven might have sought revenge for the desertion of their cause, after 
they had aided him in the assassination of Riccio; Bothwell’s motives are 
sufficiently explained by subsequent events ; the Catholics might have join- 
ed against Darnley on account of his intrigues with the Protestant lords 
and the Protestants might have been equally desirous to remove a zealous 
adherent of the mass and the Popish ritual. “Father Emondo informed 
me,”’ says the Papal nuncio, in a letter to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, “ that 
he (Darnley) was punctual in hearing mass everv morning, and that be was 
steadfast in his adhesion to our Catholic church, but that his anxiety to reign 
made him sometimes dissemble his attachment to the faith. Since such was 
the state of affairs, may God have mercy on his unfortnnate soul.” Cicero’s 
test—‘* Who was interested in procuring the death ?”—here fails, for Darn 
ley was equally odious to every party and leader of party in Scotland. 

Morton, by his own confession, was one of the conspirators engaged in 
the assassination, and this is a circumstance which goes far to acquit Mary 
of complicity, for Morton was the most dangerous and inveterate of her 
enemies, a leading actor in the murder of Riccio, and fierce opponent of the 
Romish faith. Bothwell is also proved to have been one of the assaséins, 
and his subsequent marriage with the Queen affords some plausible grounds 
for suspecting that she was an accessary before the fact ; but this suspicion 








cannot be admitted as proof, unless supported by other circumstances, ‘and 
that on which Knox and Buchanan, followed by Robertson and Lang, chiefly 
rely, is the visit which Mary paid to Bothwell when he lay wounded in 
the Castle of the Hermitage. Bothwell was wounded on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, under circumstances thas described by the French ambassador, in a 
letter tu Catherine de Medicis :— 

“As the Queen, your daughter-in-law, was coming to this town of Jed- 
bargh, the Earl of Bothwell who preceded her, because he is lieutenant- 
general of this frontier, was wounded in an encounter with robbers; but be 
is now out of danger, at which the Queen is very glad, for it would have 
been a great loss to her to lose sucha friend.” 


It was on the 17th of October, ten days after Bothwell had received the 
wound, and when, as we learn from this letter, Bothwell was recovering, 
that the Queen rode over from Jedburgh to visit him, and though the dis- 
tance was twenty miles, she rode back the same evening. Had love been 
her inducement, she would not have performed the latter half of this eques- 
trian trip, especially as she had a fair pretext for avoiding this fatigue, as the 
Hermitage was not Bothwell’s house but aroyal castle. In the November 
following, Mary was pressed to divorce Duaruley by Murray, Maitland, 
Huntley, Argyle, and Bothwell ; she peremptorily refused compliance, and 
was bitterly reproached by her council for adherimg to ber worthless hus- 
band. Had Mary been attached, at this period, to Bothwell, as her enemies 
assert, it is impossible to explain her refusal to gratify her inclinations when 
assured of the support of the most potent nobles of her realm. 

Ou the 17th of December, Mary’s son was baptized at Stirling with the 
rites of the Catholic church, by the archbishop of St Andrew's; Darnley 
absented himself from the ceremony, because the English ambassador, the 
Earl of Bedford, was instructed to refuse him the title of King. It appears 
that, at this time, Mary dreaded some machinations against the life of her 
son; aud after her recovery from the severe illness into which she had fallen 
at Jedburgh, she wrote to the English couucil, that she had appointed Eliza 
beth the guardian of her child :— 

“Whereas, we have understood, by report of our faithful servant, Robert 
Melville, the good offers made on our behalf by the Queen, our good sister, 
your sovereign, we think ourself obliged to do to her whatever a good sister 
and tender cousin ought, where she finds so great thankfulness, and that we 
could not declare the affection we bear toward our said dearest sister better 
than that by which we did, when we looked not to have endured this life 
twelve hours in our late sickness, at which time our meaning was that the 
special care of the protection of our son should rest upon our said good 
sister ”’ 

After the baptism of the prince, Mary sent an important letter to Eliza 
beth, hitherto unpublished, which she entrusted to the Earl of Bedford, re- 
turning from bis embassy :— 


“Stiriine, Jan 13, 1567. 

“Right excellent, right high and mighty princess, our dearest sister and 
cousin, in our most earnest manner, we commend us unto you. We have 
received your letter sent by the Earl of Bedford, your last ambassador to 
us, and have heard of him such matters as he had in charge to move to us 
on your bebalf, tending to the increase and covtinuance of our amity, and 
the good intelligence between our countries, esteeming with ourself the 
honour and good will so great and large, which, at this time, ye have shown 
us that we cannot render you worthy thanks, according to the merit of that 
which we bave received at your hands. You may be well assured that no- 
thing on our partshall be omitted, wherein we may make demonstration of 
our good heart to gratify you in alike manner, or any other ways to show 
your pleasure, if anything be in our power which may tend to your gratifi- 
cation. And for the matters proposed to us by your said ambassador, we 
have answered him therein, as we trust, to bis satisfaction, the particular 
report whereof we refer to his own sufficiency. For in special, whereas 
you require that by a mutual contract to pass between you and us, it may 

e manifested to the world, we mean not to pretend anything that may be 
derogatory either in honour or otherwise to yourself during your life time, 
or yet after the same to the lawful issue of your body: and on the other 
part, that you will never do, nor suffer anything to be done to the prejudice 
of our title and interest, which we bave as your next cousin, but at your ut- 
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termost will suppress and subdue all manner of attempts that shall drectly 
or indirectly teud to the overti.row or hindrance thereof. Our roceieding 
in this matter is, of all others to yourself, dearest sister, best known; for 
always have we commended us and the equity of our cause to you, and have 
certainly looked ior your ctyng + 3 therein; whereon we have continually 
trusted, and now we think us fully assured of the same, having thereof so 
large proof by knowledge of your good mind and eutire affection, declared 
by your said ambassador, as also by our servant, Robert Melville. Not 
doubting but in time convenient you will proceed to the perfecting and 
consummation of that which you have begun to utter, as well to your own 
people as to other nations, the — ou have of the equity of our cause 
and your affection towards us, and pamely in the examining of the will sup- 

<d tobe made by the king your father, which some would lay as a bar 
in our way; according to your own promise to us, as well cuntained in your 
letter sent by our servant, Robert N elville, whereof he has made us report, 
that ye would proceed therein before — nobility (being at this present 
assembly) departed towards their own houses.” 

This Cae dated five weeks before the murder of Darnley, shows that 
Mary believed herself on the eve of attaining the great object of her wishes, 
the recognition of ber right in the order of succession to the English throne, 
which Elizabeth bad hitherto refased. It is therefore improbable that while 
such negociations were pending, she should have exposed herselt to the 
suspicion of a crime which was sure to alienate the affections of the English 
“people, and afiord Elizabeth a plausible excuse for further procrastination, 
and even for an absolute refusal. 

On the Sth of January, Darnley fell sick of the small pox: the Queen sent 
him her physician, but it is alleged as a circumstance of suspicion that she 
did not visit him herself. But Darnley did not visit her when she lay dan- 
geronely ill at Jedburgh, and she had duties incompatible with the exposure 
of herself to an infection then the mostdreaded in Europe. Ou the 29th of 
January, Mary wrote to the archbishop of Glasgow, detailing the particu- 
lars of an examivation into an alleged plot of Darnley for seizing the person 
of the infant prince, proclaimin ‘ies king, and taking upon himself royal 
authority as guardian of the realm. She could find no tangible evidence of 
the plot, but she says of Darnley :— 40) 

“ Always we perceive him occupied, and busy enough to have inquisition 
of our doings; which, God willing, shall always be such as none shall have 
occasion to be offended with them, or to report of us any ways but honour- 
ably ; howsoever he, his father and their favourers speak, who we know 
want. no good will to give us trouble if their power equalled their inelina- 
tions But God moderates their forces well enough, aud takes the means of 
execution of their pretences from them; for as we believe they shall find 
none, or very few —, of their counsels and device, imagined to our 
displeasure or misliking.’ 

THE MURDER OF DARNLEY. 

This letter is dated a fortnight before Darnley’s murder (12th of January,) 
and its evidence, so far as it goes, acquits Mary of all cognizance of the con- 
spiracy. On the 3lst of January, Darnley came to Ediaburgh, and took up 
his residence at the Kirk of Field; the infectious disease from which he had 
just recovered sufficiently explains the reason of his not being received in- 
to the palace where the young prince resided. _ Mary paid him several visits, 
and slept on two or three occasions at the Kirk of Field. On the 9th of 
February, Murray left Edinburgh, under the pretence of visiting his wife at 
St. Andrew’s; and this wasa significant proof that something doubtfal or 
dangerous was to be done. Mary spent the evening of that day with her 
husband, and quitted him ateleven o’clock to witness the murriage of one of 
her servants at Holyrood House. ‘Three hours after, the Kirk of Field was 
blown up with gunpowder, and the bodies of Darnley and his servant were 
found in the garden without any mark of violence on their persons. | How 
Daraley was murdered is an inexplicable mystery ; had he been blown up 
in the aes the body would have been disfigured ; had he been strangled 
vr stabbed, the marks would have remained on his person. The papal 
nuncio is of opinion that Darnley, being alarmed by some noise which the 
conspirators miade, fled in his night-dress into the garden. and that a person \ 
lodging near beard « voice like the King’s exclaim, “ My brothers, have pity 
on me, for the love of Him who had pity on all the would.” We ean find 
no trace of any inquest, no report of any medical examination of the body, 
and uo intelligible account of the appearances presented by the huuse and 
grounds. We do not pretend to deny that Darnley was murdered, but we 
feel that the evidence of even this fact is involved in an obscurity which we 
cannot believe to be accidental. 

On the 11th of February, the day after the murder, we have a remarkable 
letter from Mary to the Archbishop of Glasgow :— 

* Most reverend father in God, and trusty councillor, we greet you well. 
We have received this morning your letters of the 27th of Jannary, by your | 
servant Robert Dury, containing in one part such advertisements as we find 
by effect over true, albeit the success has altogether been such as the an- | 
thors of that mischievous fact had preconceived in their minds, and had put | 
in execution, if God in his mercy had not preserved us, and reserved us, as | 
we trust, to the end, that we may take a rigorous veugeance of that mis- 
chievous deed, which, rather than it should remain unpunished, we had 
aoouer lose life and all. . . . . Always whoever has taken this wicked enter- 

rise in hand, we assure ourself it was prepared as well for usas the king; 

for we lay the most part of all the last week in that same lodging, and was 
there accompanied with the most part of the lords that are in this town that 
same night at midnight, and of very chance tarried not all night, by reason 
of some masque in the abbey (Holyrood- house ;) but we believe it was not 
chance but God that put it in our head.” 

We have no means of ascertaining the nature of the advertisement or 
warning given by the Archbishop to Mary, but from her letter of the 18th 
of February, there is some reason to believe that the information which he 
communicated was obtained from Spanish agents, perhaps spies, in London. 
She says :— 

“ We thank you heartily for your information, made to us of that which 
the ambassador of Spain communicated to you, as also of your communica- 
tion with the Queen mother toward our condition. But, alas! your mes- 
sage came too late, and hero was over good cause to have given us warning, 
the like whereof we received from the Spanish Ambassador resident in 
England. But even the very morning before your servant's arrival, was 
the horrible and treasonable act executed on the king’s person that may 
well appear to have been conspired against ourself, the circumstance of the 
matter being considered ; whereupon at this present, we will be no more 
tedious, waiting until God manifest the authors to the world. — For know- 
ledge whereof neither we nor our council shall spare any trouble that possi- 
bly may be made, throagh which truth may come to light, and therein is our 
chief care and study #t this present; which we pray God may suddenly take 
effect, to his glory and our comfort ” 

The correspondence which we have just examined, establishes two im- 
portant facts; from the letters written by Mary in the mouth previous to the 
murder of Darnley, it appears that she did not anticipate the occurrence of 
any event of magnitude ; from the warnings conveyed to Mary, it is equally 
clear that some event of great magnitude and import was regarded as immi- 
nent by her enemies. 

On the 24th of March the Earl of Lennox formally accused Bothwell of 
the murder of Darnley, and the 12th of April was appointed for the trial.— 
In the beginning of April Murray retired to France, under what pretext is 
not recorded, but his iicsean at such a critical period was siguificant of com- 
ing mischief On the 11th of April, Lennox, intimidated by the number of 
powerful lords who had come to support Bothwell at Edinburgh, demanded 
an adjournment of the trial, and protested against any sentence which should 
be given under similar circumstances. Robertson und some other histo- 
rians state this fact, so as to suggest the inference that this packing of the 

varliament with Bothwell’s friends, was to some extent contrived by Mary; 
ut this suggestion is the very reverse of truth. The very parties that had 
combined to acquit Bothwell, were so far from being Mary’s friends that 
they enacted several laws in a spirit of personal hostility to her, and of bit- 
ter intolerance towards her religion. There is no fact more certain than 
that Mary was at this time a helpless and passive instrament in the hands of 
her nobles, and she could no more have gained a majority for Bothwell than 
she could have jusured him a fair trial. On the 19th of April, the session of 
the Scottish parliament, and on the evening of that day, the leading nobles, 
including the principal protestant lords, signed an engagement to Both- 
well that they would defend him against all his adversaries, and use every 
effort to compel the Q ieen to take him as her husband That this eugage- | 
ment was framed in no frien ily spirit towards Mary is sufficiently attested 
by the fact that the ly lerers of Riccio took a leading partin its formation. 
On the 21st of April Mary went to Stirling, and on the 22nd of that menth 


3 b any the following letter tw the Bishop of Mondovi; now first pub- 
isped -— 
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April, Mary, while going from Stirling to Ediaburgh, was seized by Both- 
well with an armed party at Almond Bridge, and carried to the Castle 
of Dunbar, where, according to the evidence of the Euglish ambassador, 
Throckmorton, an. Melville, violence was offered to her person by Both- 
well, It has been asserted that this was a preconcerted scheme ; but for 
this assertion there is no evidence, while there is undoubted proof that Mary 
was detained for ten days a prisoner at Dunbar, that she was removed to the 
castle of Edinburgh and kept in strict confinement until the 12th of May, 
when she appeared befure the lords of the Session and granted a full pardon 
to Bothwell and his adherents Ou the 7th of May, Bothwell was divorced 
from his wife, Jane Gordou, sister to the Marquis of Huntley, and on the 
14th obtained Mary's signature to the contract of marriage. Brince Laban- 
off has published this contract, to complete the exposure—though this was 
scarcely necessary—of the two forged contracts produced and afterwards 
withdrawn by Morton and Murray. : 

This ill-omened marriage was celebrated on the 15th with protestant rites 
by Adam, Bishop of Orkney; the Queen appeared at the altar habited in the 
deepest mourning On the evening of the same day she was visited by De 
Croc, the French ambassador, who thus describes the interview to Catharine 
de Medicis :— 

“ Her majesty sent to seck me, and I perceived great strangeness in her 
behaviour to her husband, which she excused to me, saying that if 1 saw 
her sorrowful it was because she could not rejoice, as indeed she never 
would again, desiring nothing so much us death. Yesterday being alone in 
her cabinet with Bothwell, she cried out aloud that they should bring her a 
dagger to end ber life. She was plainly heard by the persons in the aute- 
chamber.” 

Assuredly, this is not the conduct of a person just united to a favoured 
lover, who had long been the object of her devotion! But this is not all. 
we have abundant evidence that Bothwell knew himself to be an object of 
aversion to the Queen, and kept the strictest watch over all her movements. 
The instructions given by Mary to the Bishop of Dumblane, who had the 
delicate and unpleasing task of communicating the marriage to the court of 
France and the house of Guise, set forth in simple terms the fact of ler sei- 
zure by Bothwell, and her utter helplessness during her captivity at Dun- 
bar:— 

“ When he saw us like to reject all his suit and offers, in the end he show- 
ed us how far he had proceeded with our whole nobility and principals of 
our estates, and what they had promised him under their own handwriting. 
1f we had cause, then, to be astonished, we remit us to the jadgment of the 
King, the Queen, and others our frieuds. Seeing ourself in his power, se- 
quesiered trom the company of our servants and others of whom we might 
ask counsel; yea, seeing them upon whose counsel and fidelity we had be- 
fore depended, whose force onght and must maintain our authority, without 
whom in a manner we are nothing, beforehand already won over to his 
wishes, and so we left alone as it were a prey unto him: many things we 
resolved with ourself, but could never find a way of escape. And yet gave 
he us little space to meditate with ourself, ever pressing us with continual 
and importunate suit.” 

A league was soon formed against Bothwell, and at the head of it was 
Morton, who had been the chief agent in effecting the marriage. ‘The pro- 
clamation issued by the confederate lords distinctly stated, that they had 
taken up arms to deliver the Queen from the involuntary captivity in which 
she was held by Bothwell. Their honesty was age when the Queen fell 
into their hands at Carberry Hill; they brought ber a prisoner to Edin- 
burgh, and on the 17th of June sent her, closely guarded, to the castle of 
Lochleven. The enemies of Mary dwell strongly on the fact of her having 
refused to be divorced trom Bothwell, when the lords of the Secret Council 
made the proposition on the 18th of July; but they omit to state that Mary 
refused, not from love of Bothwell, but because she would not bastardize 
the offspring of which she was then pregnant. She was delivered of a 
daughter in the following February, who was sent tw France, and who, 
when she reached maturity, became auun of the order of Notre Dame de 
Soissons. Le Laboureur, in bis additions to Castelnau’s Memoirs, gives 
proof of the identity of Mary’s daughter; and Dr. Lingard has sufliciently 
established the fact of the child’s existence. P 

Marray returned from France on the 11th of August; on the 16th he visit- 
ed Mary at Lochleven, and gave her such assurances of friendship that she 
herself asked him to assume the regency. Murray immediately increased 
the rigour of her captivity, aud particularly prevented the ambassadors of 
France aud England from having an interview with the Queen. It was not 
until the 4th of December that the Secret Council issned aformal Act, au- 
thorizing the detention of Mary. ‘The reason assigned for this was the dis- 
covery of a silver casket,said to coutain love-letters and sonnets written by 
Mary to Bothwell before the deathof Darnley. Were these documents au- 
thentic! Let us first examine the external evidence. Morton declared 
that he obtained this casket, on the 20th of the preceding June, from 
George Dalgleish, a servant of Bothwell; not a word is said to explain how 


they came into Dalgleish’s possession; no explanation is given of the long | 


interval between the discovery of the casket and the revelation of its con- 
tents tothe council; and, finally, after the production of these letters at 
York, the originals suddenly and inexplicably disappeared. We have, in- 
deed, what professes to be translations of these letters into Latin by George 
Buchanan, and what some describe as original and some as re-translations 
from the Latin, in various publications, but we have no proof that these let- 
ters were ever formally authenticated; and their withdrawal, after having 
been submitted to the English commissiouers at York without producing 
conviction, certainly attords presumptive evidence of their having been for- 
geries. The internal evidence is still more conclusive against them: their 
style and turn of phrase are unlike those of Mary’s genuine letters ; no one, 
indeed, who compares the two, collections cau for a moment believe that 
they emanated from the same mind. We have but few letters written by 
Mary in Lochleven; the reason of their paucity is explained in the following 
note, addressed to the Archbishop of Glasgow :— ; 
“ Lochleven, March 31st, 1568. 

“ Monsieur de Glasgow,--Our brother will inform you of my miserable 
condition; and Lentreat you to present him and his letters (to the French 
court,) making as strong applications as you can in my favour. He will tell 
you the rest, for I have neither paper nor time to write more; only to beg 
of the king and queen, aud my uncles, to burn my letters, for if it was known 
that I wrote, it would cost the lives of several persons, and would put 
mipe in peril, and cause me to be more strictly guarded. God protect you 
and grant me patience.” 

In a letter of May Ist, to Queen Elizabeth, Mary also says :— 

‘Tentreat you to take care that no person should know of my having writ- 
ten to you, for that would cause me to be treated worse, and they vaunt of 
being warned by their friends of everythiug which you do say.’ 

She also declared to Catharine de Medicis that a close watch was kept to 
prevent her from writing, and that she could only accomplish a letter by get- 
ting up ia the middle of the night, when her guardians supposed her to be 
asleep. It is, however, important to bear in mind that there is no evidence of 
her having endeavoured to write to Bothwell during her captivity, or of her 
having evinced the sliglitest anxiety about his fate, or even made an inquiry 
about his existence. Is this consistent with the insane passion for the Earl 
attributed to her by her eaemies? On the 2nd of May, 1568, Mary escaped 
from Lochleven; on the 13th ber forces were defeated at Langside, sales 
the 16th she sought refuge in England. During the remainder of the year, 
while detained a captive in all but name at Carlisle and Bolton, she wrote 
frequent letters to Elizabeth, entreating to be admitted to her presence, for 
the purpose of justifying her character and conduct. It was with some dif- 
ficulty she was induced to conseut to leave the questions at issue between 
her subjects and herself to an English commission. Mary’s own views of 
her situation at this period are feeliugly depicted in a letter which she wrote 
to the Queen of Spain:— 

‘Bolton, September 24th, 1563. 

‘Madam, my good Sister—I caunot describe the pleasure [ have in a time 
so full of calamity to myself, from your amiable and comfortable letters, 
which seem to have been sent by God formy consolation. amidst the troubles 
and adversities by which I am surrounded. I fecl that ought to be grate- 
ful to God for our having beeu brought up together in our youth, which is 
the source of our indissoluble friendship, as you display tome on your part ; 
but, alas! as lum not able to return, exceptby love Were means propor- 
tioned to my designs, | would give proof of the affection which | have felt 
for youall mylife Blame me not, my good sister, for not having written to 
you, for | have been eleven months in prison, and have not had either the 
means of writing, nor any person to wnom [ couldentrust my letters. Af- 
ter (my escape from Lochleven) | ouly staid ten days in Scotland, ina eas- 
tle, and the enemy within five miles of me. When [ lost the battle, { was 








IX. of France), were at peace, my disaster would be of advautage to the 
Christian (Catholic) cause ; for my arrival ia this country has produced me 
an extensive acquaiutance, by which I have learned so much of the state of 
affairs here, that if Lhad ever so little hope of succour from other quarters 
I would establish the superiority of our religion, or perish in the attempr. 
All this neighbourhood is cntiedly devoted to the Catholic faith; and on this 
account, as well as in consequence of my rights, a little matter would give 
this queen a lesson about intermeddling in the revolts of subjects avainst 
their sovereigns. She is iu so great fear on this account, that this, and noth. 
ing else, will induce her to send me back to my own country. But she world 
wisit by all means to inake me endure the blame of the matters of whicl; | 
have been unjustly accused, as you will see, m brief, by reference to all the 
machinations formed against me, ever since | was born, by those traitors t 
God and man. Itisnotyetfinished. Nevertheless, I will tell you that they 
make me large offers to change my religion, which I never willdo. But if 
1 am pressed to grant some points, which I have meationed to your ambas. 
sador, it will be as a prisoner. J assure you, and I beg of you to assure the 
king, that i willdiein the Roman Catholic faith, whatever may be said. | 
cannot exercise it here, for they will not allow me, and for merely mention. 
ing it they menaced me with more rigorous treatment. You made me a pro- 
posal in jest, which I would wish to take in good earnest. Madame, | have 
ason. | hope that if the king (of Spain) and the king, your brother (0; 
France), to whom I beg you to write in 7 favour, will send an embassy to 
this queen, declaring that they do me the honour to regard me as their sis. 
ter and aily, and that they wish to take ine under their protection, requiring 
her, as their friendship is dear to her, to restore me to my kingdom, and w 
aid me to punish my rebels, or that they will compe! her to doso, and assure 
her that she must notaid subjects against their sovereigus, she would not 
dare to refuse, for she is herself rather afraid of insurrections. For she is 
not loved by vither of the religions: and thank God, that | have gained over 
the hearts of many powerful people since iny arrival here, so that they 
would hazard everything for me and in my quarrel. If that were done, and 
some other necessary favours, «f which L have warued your ambassador, be- 
ing in iny own country, and in amity with this quaeen—whom her ministers 
will not permit me to see, because they believe that | would rule her by my 
complaisance—1 would hope to educate my sonia devotion to you, and, 
with your aid, te gain him our inheritance: and in case that God would be 
so merciful to me, 1 protest that if you should give one of your daughters for 
him, whichever you please, le would only be too huppy. Here they offer 
ine to vaturalize him, and that the queen would adopt him as her son. But 
I have uo wish to entrust him to them, and abandon my right, which 
would be giving him up to this wicked religion; but I would rather, ; 
possible, send him to you, and expose myself to all dangers, to establish 
the good and ancient faith in this island. [I beg of you to keep this secret, 
for it would cost my life; and whatever you hear, be assured that I will 
notchange my opinion, though force may compel ine to yield to the times. 
I will not trouble you with a longer letter at present, only to entreat you to 
cause the kings to write in my favour. If Lcome to any sgreement with 
this queen, { will inform you of it. Butit is necessary to order your am- 
bassador to have a cipher with me, and to send some persons to visit me 
sometimes, for my friends dare not go to them.’ 

There are many circumstances in this letter deserving attention, and some 
of them we sha!! lave to develope at a fature opportunity. It must suffice 
for the preseut to observe the siguificant absence of all allusion to Bothwell. 
Mary was now in her twenty-fourth year, an age when policy is rarely 
master of infatuated passion ; she was writing to the play mate and friend of 
her yonth, one who had the power of efliciently protecting the fugitive Ear 
and yet she never so much as mentions his name. 7 

The conferences at York were begun on the 8th of October, and on the 
9th, Maitland and Buchanan produced the casket of letters, said to have 
been obtained from Bothwell’s servants. We have already stated the ex 
ternal evidence for believing these to be forgeries, and noticed the difficulty 
of testing them by internal evidence, as those published as part of the collec- 
tion do pot profess to be exact copies, and no one knows what became of the 
originals. We have, however, some evidence that the commissioners r« 
garded these letters as forgeries, for one of them, the Dake of Norfolk, be- 
came, soon after their prodaction, an ardent suitor for Mary's hand. 

The last point te which our attention need be directed, is thus stated by 
Mr. Wright: ‘After her detention in England, Mary agreed to have her 
cause tried before coumnissioners from both sides; but when she saw that 
evideuce was brought against her, which she had hoped would have beer 
concealed, she caused her commissioners to break the conference.’ It is 
scarcely possible to conceive a sentence containing a greater amount ot er 
ror than that which Mr. Wright has thus given to the world. Mary never 
consented to such a trial as is here described; she never saw the evidence 
produced against her, though she earnestly supplicated for copies of all the 
documents; and the conferences at York were broken off, not bv Mary, but 
by Elizabeth herself. In a letter which was intercepted by Cecil, "M ary 
thus wiites— . 





“ As to the state of my affiirs, I doubt not but you have understood, that 
| at the convention of York my rebels were confounded in all that they could 

allege for colouring af their insurrection and my imprisonment. Perceiving 
| the which, they did so much by moving some of the Qaeen of England's 
) ininisters, that against their promise she has let some of them have het pre- 
sence; and to colour their coming towards ler, said she would have herself 
understand the continuation of this conference, to the effect the same shouid 
be more promptly ended with some happy event to my honour and content 

ment; and, therefore, desired that some of my commissioners should go to 
her immediately. But the proceeding since have shown that this was noi 
the buttshe shot at; for my matters have been prolonged in delays, in the 
meantime that ny rebels practised secretly with her and her ministers. 

Ou the 11th of January, 1569, Cecil, by command of Elizabeth, dissolved 

the conferences, which had been removed from York to London, declaring 
that nothing had been proved on either side. This sudden termination wat 
owing to Mary’s steadfastness in asserting ber inuocence aud refusing to re- 
sign her crown, as she was urged to do by Elizabeth and her ministers; and 
under the circumstances, there are few who can look upon this conclusion 
of the mat’er as other than a virtual acquittal. Here we shall close this part 
of Mary’s history, and at a future opportunity we shall examine the new 
light which this correspondence throws on the uuhappy fate of the Duke o! 
Norfolk.—London Athenaum. : 


—@——___. 
THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY INSTITUTIONS. 
BY MARSHAL MARMONT, DUKE OF RAGUSA, 
Continued from Alhion of May 31. 
ON RETREAT. 

The greatest euloyium has been always bestowed on retreats executed 
the presence of an enemy superior in force ; and with great justice, for 
retreat is one of the most delicate and most hazardous operations of wa: 
The principal difficulty lies in the moral composition of the troups, which 
under these circumstances suffers considerably. It is singular the different 
effect which the enemy produces on the mind ef the soldier when he looks 
him in the face or turns his back upon him. In the former case he sees bu! 
what really exists, but in the latter his imagination magnifies the danger. — 
The duty of a General is then to inspire his troops with a just pride ane 
confidence, and to convince them that their salvation depends on those 6: 
timents. 

They must be made to feel that if they despise their enemy he will respe: 
them. ; 

Under ordinary circumstances, when there is nothing to induce a Gener 
to maintain a position which he ought to quit on the approach of the ene 
reason and prudence dictate to him the necessity of commencing his move 
ment before the enemy is in bis front. By leaving un interval of two leagues 
he will march with ease and facility. But there are circumstances whe. it 
is indispensable to retard the enemy’s march—to make him lose time by 
forcing him to make dispositions for the attack, which are supérfluous, be 
cause he retires at the very moment he appears. But this case requires ex 
cellent troops, and the greatest precaution on the part of the officer com 
mending. It is in the skilful dispositions of the échelons, and in the steadi- 
ness and precision of the manmavres, that his safety depends. 

If the corps which is retiring be so numerically inferior as so render fight 
ing out of the question, le may yet, with prudence and foresight, sustain * 
partial combat without danger. For this purpose all his movements should 
be prepared beforehand, to avoid confusion and ensure order and steadiness 
ou the march. ‘The rear-guard should have an adequate force of artillery. 
well served and horsed, and some pieces of heavy calibre. 
divided into two or three divisions “ en échelon,” 
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ed to hold my ground. Le accordingly made his preparations for currying 
the position, at placed thirty guns in battery. At the proper moment the 
whole of my forces retired with the greatest order, steadiness, and precision. 
The enemy iinimediately commenced the pursuit, but during the march, 
which was continued throagiout the whole day, such were my combina 
tions that he was always keptat adistance, aad frequently compelled to halt 
to unite his forces =} reached La Ferté, my rear-guird exchanging a few 
rounds of artillery with tue enemy, aud took up a position behind Le Morin. 
] did uot lose a siagle mau or gun—my only loss was occasioued by the fire 
oftheartilery. : ; . 

The day alter the battle of Brienne | was directed by Napoleon to retire 
upou the Voire, totake up in the first instance a position at Perthe, io order 
woccapy the easny’s attention as loug as possible, and thas to make a di- 
version in favour of the maim body of tie army, which was retiring upon the 
Aube by the bridge uf Lesiaant.  ilaving shown a bold front, even while I 
was making every disposition for a retreat, | executed it uuder the very 

uns of the enemy, aud passed the defile of Rosnai, with the order and pre- 
cision of the parade-ground, aad in the enemy's very teeth, who pressed up- 
on me with all his force. Neither could ke succeed in passing the Voire, 
which he several times attempted. 

If the army which is retiring is sufficient to measure its streagth with the 
enemy, then the dispositions on both sides are identical. It is then in the 
mode of distributing the échelons that the security of the army consists. The 
object in view is always the same, viz., the application of the fundamental 
principle established above—that of always being suporior to the enemy oa 
the point of attack. 

In these vuimbinations the most judicious disposition is the following. To 
move at an early hour with the iain body of the army, leaving a strong 
rear-guard, with orders tocommenco its march as late as possible without 
compcomising its own safety. To then take up a defensive position, on a 
point at which the eucimy cannotarrive until three hours betore sanset.— 
Whatever may then be his desire to engage, he has no time fur making his 
a rar dispositions. And should he attempt it ere they are comple- 
ted he will be overwaeimed, as he can necessarily oppose but a part of nis 
forces to the well-concentrated and united forces of the enemy. 

it was in this manner that the Army of Portugal, in 1812, greatly inferior 
to the English army, retired before it from the bunks of the Tormes w take 
up position on the Douro, from which the enemy made no attempt to dis- 
lodge it. 

In 1796, when General Moreau evacuated Bavaria, to fall back on the 
Rhine, pursued by the Austrian army, he practically illustrated the above 
theory. Findiag himself too hotly pressed, he fought, aud obtained a vic- 
tory. 





ON BATTLES. 

To enter into details of the various dispositions which must be taken in a 
battle is impossible,—they are, in fact, modified by a thousand unforeseen 
circurnstances, aad fortuitous accidents, which disturb their whole economy. 
i must, therefore, coafiue myself here to the enumeration of the rules to be 
followed,—the principles wuich must be rigorously observed, not only in 
prep’ ring for it, but for distiugnishing its peculiar character,—for the meth- 
od of giviug battle varies in the extreme. It varies according to the nature 
of the operations, aud tue particular duty with which armies may be charged, 
—to the composition, aud character of the troops,—and, above all, to the 
talents and ability of the Geuerals commanding them. 

L shall euter iuto very few technical details on the formation of troops 
aud their preliminary arrangement, as these dispositions must mainly de- 

end upon the nature of the ground. It is evident that a position near the 
field of batile, wuich torins a strong point d’appui, ought to be strongly 
eccupied, aud ia a munver to exercise a silutary inflaence, offensively or 
defensively ,-—becausy the strength of position makes up for numerical in- 
feriority. 

How mach do defiles ia front of a position render superfluous not only a 
portion of the means of defence, but at the same time more difficult the ex- 
ecution of the isp sitions of attack. The most simple reflection, nay. often 
instinct, suffices fur the necessary arrangements. I shall here, in’ a few 
words, again observe that, leaving the influence of locality out of the 
question, the formation of troops in several lines has been adopted as a 
Reitatiiel principle. The first deployed,—the second in columns of 
battalions, at deployiug distance, ready to march or to engage, as circum- 
stances may require,—and a third line composed of the reserves, in col- 
amns of brigades, peeparcd to move on any point of the field where its ser- 
vices may be useful. 

Upon these general dispositions [ shall, however, hazard one observation, 
viz., that the conmaad of troops ought to be so divided as to embrace both 
lines at once, —th itis to say, that the corresponding parts of each should be 
under the sine chief “Lae season will be easily understood. As the se- 
coud line is destiued to support the first, it follows that the movements of 
the same fractions in both liaes should be in perfect harmony with each 
other. But with the reserves it is quite different. They form an indepen- 
dent and compact corps, ready to actaccording to circumstances. The fol- 
lowing, therefore, ia, in ny optuion, the order of battte of au army com- 
posed of four divisions. 

In the first liue three brigades of three different divisions, and in the 
gecoud three vtier brigades ct thosame divisions, The 4th division in the 
rear of the whole, formed in masses of brigades. 

The cavalry shoald be posted thus:—That of the divisions on their flank 
or rear, and the masses of cavalry in several lines upon the flanks of the | 
army, on the prolongation of the second line, and in preference on the side 
on which the uature of the ground is most favourable to its movements and 
action. The artillery of divisiou must be posted on their flanks, and that of 
the reserve in rear of the iufantry, ready to move wherever it may be re- 
quired. [ sia!l also venture to add, that the art of skilfully conducting a 
battle maiuly depends on the timely and judicious employment of the re- 
serves; and that the General, ia a well-disputed action, who atthe end of the 
day has some fresh troops well in hand, when all his adversary’s have been 
engaged, is almost certain of victory. . 

I shall uow proceed to establish the nature and attributes of battles, by 
ranging thein ua ler two ditf-reat classes, viz., under those of off-nsive and 
defensive battles. The Latter are founded on the choice of a good position, 
the flanks of which are well appuy’d, the rear well open; on the obstacles 
mm its front that may reuder the enemy's approach more ditiicult,—in fact, 
on the nature of the troops, more or less brave and discipliued, command- 
ed by a man of evergy aud obstinate determination. 

Offensive butiles require, above all thingg, profound strategical and skil- 
ful tactical com! inatiou,—troops well accustomed to mancuvre, good inarch- 
ers, activity, intellizeuce, aud 1 decided dash,—for the soldier ought to be 
ambitious of success, and to cousider it as his peculiar attribute. 

lu the applica'ion of these principles, which | consider indispensable to 
the spirits of differeat armies, and assuming for example the troops bet.veen 
which there exists the slizitest degree of resemblance, it will be found that 
the French are ust titted for the offensive, and the English for the defen- 
sive. If tothess cousiderations be added the observation, that in offensive 
warfare the diiliculties of subsisteuce are immense; while, en the other 
band, they are co nparatively easy, and require but money,—if, moreover, 
we only reflect ou the composition, the character, and wauts of the English 
Army, which, more thau every other, ough: to be abundantly provided 
with everything, we must cou lude that the defensive is more adapted to the 
faculties of au Euglish, aud much more easily conducted, than by a French 
army. 

The operations of the Peninsula war have demonstrated the trath of my 
observation, The uglish Geueral, from his peculiar uature and singular 
character, froin the consummate skill with which he profited by the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, from the first saw the system he had to pur- 
sue, and from which be never deviated. 

Thus for a length of time, with the greatest perseverance, he availed him- 
self of a powerful auxiliary with which the force of circumstances had arm- 
ed him—our absolute misery—and of which he never ceased to take advan- 
tage. His army, abuad intly supplied, was always menacing from ita facili- 
ty of concentration and movement His operations were based on military 
aud political caleu ations aloue: while the French army, suffering from want 
and privation of every kind, aud continually harassed, daily dimiuished If 
an impregnable position preseuted itself, it was immediately occupied by 
the English General, who waited until an attempt was made to tarn it, or 
until the Freuch army kuocked its head against nataral unsurmountable ob- 
stacles, and sacrificed itself in vain effurts. Thus, when Massena, at the 
head of a superior ariny, threatened the invasion of Portugal, Well ngton, 
behind two fortresses, and covered by the Coa, waited till the French army 
bad exhausted uw ily all their means, and then abandoning to the foriune of 
war their garris us, which did not belong to his army, retived and took upa 
position at Busaco of immense strength. The French army, after uvexam- 

led efforte, sicceeded in crowuing the crest of the position, bat, quite ex- 





austed by their exertions, they were overthrown in amomeut by the Eng- 


lish, who were foemed in the most perfect order. Oo the fllowing day, the | 
French army having comm ‘need a Hank movement. the Enylish with Jrew 
within the lines of Torres Vedras, where skill bad improved the physical | 
means of resistance. The Euzlish General waited till famive and mise ry had 


disorganised an | destroyed the French army, and so rigorously did he carry 
out his system, that he left perf-etly unmolested bia adversa y under the ve- 
ry fire of bis Stein; an | even when he had detached some fifteen or twenty 
thousand men into be interior of the country in pursuit of the means of sub 
aistenoe. Buttle Fre. : 


harny was not in a condition to offer a serious resist- 
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ance: utterly incapable of fighting a battle, reduced to one half its original 
numbers, it retired into Spain, after abandoning the whole of its artillery and 
matériel, and with more than three-fourths of itscavalry dismounted. Never- 
theless, with these immense losses, the only action it fought was at Busaco, 
with during the retreat two affairs of no importance. 

This was Wellington's invariable system. Ata later period, when oppos- 
ed to Napoleon at Waterloo, he still acted on the defensive. 

Thus, in defensive warfare, which is always a question of time, general 
actions ought to be avoided as much as possible, as, by a series of skilful 
marches, &c., &c., an adversary is sometimes more effectually destroyed 
than by the most signal victory. 

Defensive actions should be fought ‘de front’—the enemy reduced by skil- 
ful dispositions to attack that part of the line the most easy of defence But 
there are battles which result from an offensive movement, and which after- 
wards become defeusive, which happen when prudent Generals at the head 
of forces nearly equal to those of their adversary, wish to bring him to ac- 
tion, 

The year 1812 offers a remarkable example of this nature. The British 
army was superior to the Freach by eight thousand infautry and six thou- 
sand cavalry. The French General, alter long acting onthe defensive, await- 
ing the arrival of reinforcements which had been promised to him, receiv- 
ed at length official information that none would be sent. He was therefore 
compelled to assume theotfensive, to obviate the daily increasing difficulties 
of his position; bat in so doing, aud in compelling bystrategical movements 
his adversary either to retire or fight an action, he nevertheless was unwil- 
ling by an ill-jadgod and inconsiderate attack to renew events that had so 
recently occurred. He was, moreover. anxious that if an action should be 
fought, that it should take place on ground that he had previously selected 
—in fact, that it should be received, and not given. On the other hand, the 
English General, faithful to his favourite system, was equally desirous of re- 
ducing the action to the defence of a position; hence, the remarkable move- 
ments which were executed from the Douro to the Tormes in July, 1812. 

In consequence of this system followed by both parties, the British army 
was compelled to make aretrograde movement: and it is incontestable that 
its retreat into Portugal would have been the immediate result of this begin- 
ning of the campaign, if an uuskilful movement executed bya division of the 
French army, and the severe wound which the General-in-Chief received 
about an hour before the commencement of the battle, had not, by the con- 
fusion in the transmission of orders which it occasioned, rendered impossible 
the reparation of the gross fault which had been committed, and which 
brought on an action which then ought to have been avoided, or fought un 
oi more favourable auspices. Nevertheless, the losses were equal on both 
sides. 

Although [am firmly convinced that French troops, well commanded and 
adeqnately supplied, are fitted for every species of warfare, lam, moreover, 
of opinion that the offensive is their peculiar forte, a fact which the genius 
of Napoleon rendered so self-evident. 

i have alreadyad vanced, that no general ever possessed in so high a d egroe 
the talentof strategical combination as Napoleon. Down to the Russian 
war his marches were skilfully conceived and executed. The powerful 
means at his disposal, their energy and moral character, his own activity and 
unfettered will, by the rapidity of his combinations, and the grandeur of his 
projects, bore down every obstacle, and elevated the spirit ot his soldiery ; 
while, on the other hand, itdemoralized the enemy, aud prepared their de- 
feat. ‘Thus, what a series of splendid operations, executed as if by magic, 
does his early career present. At his very debit in Ltaly, he turned all the 
enemy's = and beat him ia detail. Forestalling all his movements, 
he passed the Po without opposition. Reduced for a time to the defensive he 
suddenly changed the character of his operations, and impressed them with 
the stamp of his own peculiar genius. 

In 1800, he entered Italy, and brought the Austrian army to action, under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, after it had lost not only its communi- 
cations, but its point of retreat. 

In 1805, the k “oper al alone of his army, which he threw ‘en masse’ on 
the Danube, after showing the head of his columns to the Black Forest, to 
occupy the enemy's attention, decided the campaign; for if Mack, by his 
blind coufidence, bad not prodaced the catastrophe which followed, and had 
merely retired, this simple movement would still have given to us the pos- 
session of all Bavaria. 

At Austerlitz, a tactical movement decided in a few hours the fate of the 
battle. At Jena, the same prodigious results were obtained by a similar ma- 
nceuvre ; and as long as this system was followed, invariable success crown- 
ed all the operations of Napoleon. 

In 1809, at the commencement of the campaign before Ratisbon, his ope- 
ritions were distinguished by the same character; but this system was svon 
chinged. The passage of the Danabe,ithe first attempt at which he failed, 
was at length executed with success, aud a victory gained in the plain of 
Wagram. In this case an attack was made on the enemy's front, circamstan- 
ces admitting of no other alternative. The passage of ariver like the 
Danube is no easy operation, and is not to be effected by surprise, when an 
army, posted on the opposite bavk, is prepared to oppose it. As the enemy 
must be attacked on dsbouching from the river, a concentration of efforts 
and determined energy are the sure guarautees of victory. 

{n 1812, it depeaded on the will of Napoleon alone to impress on the great 
battle which he fought on the Moskova the stamp of his tormer victories. 
A simple flank movement would have given him a great advantage over the 
Russians, and would have produced much greater results. But be had then 
a decided predilection for direct attacks by the employment of mere physi- 
cal force, and appeared to disdain the assistance of art and the combinatious 
of the mind. True, he was victorious: but his losses were enormous, and 
the advantages he obtained of little or no importance. 

In 1812, he varied the application of his principles. Surprised at Lutzen, 
he at first acted on the defensive ; but soon assumed the offensive 

At Bautzen, his strategical movements were skilful and well conceived ! 
but at Leipzig it may fairly be asked how Napoleon, who was anfettered in 
the choice of atheatre of operation, could have selected a field of battle 
which the simplest calculation might have targht must be followed by the 
most fatal results. The battle of the 18th October was fought on the 1 rong 
sive, and offered no chance of success, since that of the 15th had not been 
gained, and onthe 17th the enemy had received areinforcement of 150.000 
men. He should therefore have avoided it, and have retired on France. The 
battles of 3rienne and of Braon, those of Laon and of Arcis, could produce 
no possible advantage All the operations of that period should have been 
confined to partial movements upon detached corps of the enemy. In this 
manner should have been directed whatever energy remained to the French 
army, the more so as such combinations more particularly distinguished the 
genius of Napoleon, and he applied them with brilliant success at Champ 
Aubert, Montinirail, Vanchamp, and Montreau. He there imparted to the 
obstinate detensive system that he adupted all the character of the offensive, 
which was in fact the fundamental basis of his talent. But reduced at last 
by the concentration of the evemy’s whole force to fight a general action, 
he should have made it a defensive one, have taken up a position under the 
walls of Paris, fortified it, and united all the meaus left at his disposal to those 
of the capital, which he alone was capable of developing, and there for the 
last time have appealed to to the fortune of arms*. But he did not possess 
this species of resolution, and neither foresaw its necessity nor prepared for 
its execution He latterly placed the lever of his power on the fulcrum of 
public opinion.t 

One wora more on offensive battles. At what hour ought they to com- 
mence? This is a question of vast importance, and deserves a serious 
examination. Whena General is unfettered in his choice of time, he 
a vary it in conformity to the circumstances under which he may be 
p aced, 


If with a superiority of force so decided there is every chance of victory, 
the attack should be made atan early hour in the morning, in order to profit 
by success. It must be in the recollection of every old soldier the chagrin 
which is felt when night approaches in the full tide of victory, and the im- 
portance with which its arrival is looked for in th» opposite ranks. When 
the troops are well in hand, and ou the other hand, when those of the ow ye | 
are disseminated, the attack should be made a8 early as possible; and al- 
though we are aware that a thousand unforeseen circumstances often sport 
With the combinations of a General, the question will naturally be asked 
why Napoleon at Waterloo, in tue season of the longest days, only attacked 
the Exuglish at eleven in the morning, although he was perfectly aware, by 
an intercepted letter of Blucher to Wellington that the former could not 
come up tll four in the afteruaon. Had Napoleon proved victorious, he 
might tuen have opposed the Prussians. If, on the other hand, the day had 


If 14,000 men—mere wrecks—abaudoued to themselves in the open 
field, without a solitary work of art to support them, deprived of the assis- 
tauce which the capital might have reudered by the flight of all the superior 
au thorities—] repeat that if 14000 men, under suc h circumstances, were 


able to resist for ten hours the colosaal force in their front, 54,000 of which 
were actually engaged, and 13.000 put hors de co nbat, we cun easily judge 
whit would have been the resuit if 30,J00 men bad | ught onder cover. of 
well constructed field-works, supported by all the means of detence w hich 


Paris possessed, and which the presence and authority of Napoleon would 
bave called into action. 

; Although the power of public opin on is immense, in order that it be 
permauent in its operation, it ought to be based on something of a real and 
positive character. 
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{ gone against him, he would have been but too happy that he had nota 


second army ou his hands. 

The greatest military questions are reducible to the most simple expres- 
sions; thus, there is more chance of success in fighting one to one than one 
against two. 

Bat when equality of forces renders victory more uncertain, it is better to 
attack about the imiddle of the day; the consequences of defeat are then 
less to be apprehended. The first duty of a General is the preservation of 
his own army,—the destruction of the enemy must be secondary to that 
consideration; besides, should the action have proved undecided, he has the 
whole night to prepare for a new attack. His troops also acquire rest, and 
thereby renewed strength and eaergy. The army, on the other hand, which 
is acting on the defensive, has not the same facility, and as the moment for 
action approaches, its morale is sensibly diminiebed. 

In the midst of our victories in [taly, in 1796, two little reverses were ex- 
perienced on two successive days—at Cerea and at Due Castelli—in conse- 
quence of the extreme fatigue and some little disorder which prevailed im 
Massena’s division. As it was important to drive Wurmser iuto Mantua, 
aud to guard agaiust a second check, the troops were allowed to rest till 
noon. After dinner they resumed their arma, and the victory of St. George 
was never for ap instant doubtful. 

To conclude, deteusive battles require more icularly the exercise o 

at professional knowledge and experience ; while offensive ones, skilfal- 
y conducted, are the “ apanage of genius.” ‘The latter formed the peculiar 
character of the Great Frederick’s wars; for the Seven Years’ War, though 
conducted on the defensive, bore almost always the impress of the opposite. 
type. Under this point of view, if allowauce be made for the difference of 
times and the state of military science, many of Lis campaigus will be found 
to bear astriking resemblance to those of Napoleon. 

In perusing with care the wars of the greatest Captains, we can at once 
understand the kind of troops they commanded by their mode of employing 
them, the nature of the difficulties they had to overcome, nay, even their 
own individual characters ; for those who excelled in warfare of a peculiar na- 
ture possessed a special genius for it; for that instinct which we receive from 
na‘ure, if itis not our first guide, powerfully contributes to the development 
and improvement of all our intellectual qualities. 

In every age and in every country, great Generals have given to their 
operations their own peculiar character; and with a little reflection we ea- 
sily discover the difference which exists between those who have been 
made the objects of comparison. The campaigns of Turenne and the 
Great Condé bear no resemblance to each other. Prince Eugene of Savoy 
and Marlborough had each their own peculiar mode of operation. The same 
observation equally applies to the great Generals of antiquity—to Alexander 
and Cesar, Fabius, Hannibal, and Scipio. P 

On taking the field, a skilful General ought to master in detail every cir- 
cumstance under which he may be placed, arising from the composition and 
character of his troops, their numerical strength, the object be has to attain, 
the means placed at his disposal, and ,egulate (even in opposition to his own 
taste) the best mode of ceslving them. 
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LIFE OF LORD HILL. 


The Life of Lord Hill, G. C. B. late Commander of the Forees. By the 
Rev. E. Siduey, A. M. Murray. 


The life of Lord Hill, the illustrious companion of the Duke of Wellington, 
and his successor as Commuander-in-Chief of the Britis Forces, is one of the 
works which, from their subject, are sure to enter into the literature of the 
country, sooner or later. Whether the hour has yet arrived for such a bio- 
graphy as the argument merits may be doubted; we are yet too near the 
times which were illustrated by his character and conduct, and are scarcely 
competent to treat the theme with candour and impartiality. | Our present 
biographer pretends to no such thing ; chaplain to Viscount Hill, he has been 
selected to perform the task as a friendly office, from private papers confi- 
ded to his judgmeut by the family. This is in the regular course of such 
matters, and the interest of the varrative accordingly is simply anecdotal and 
personal, though tar less so than we might have reasonably expected. To 
the patriotism and benevolence of the hero, it renders a certein measure of 
justice, but to the events in which he was concerned not even a aren 
The opinions ofthe writer likewise are of an unofficial character, er ing 
to no philosophical weight, and kept strictly within the limits of clerical pru- 
dence. Where possible, too, the particulars are.given iu the language of the 
documents, and Lord Hill in part tells his own tale. One of these memoran- 
da thus commences :— ; 

‘1 was born August 11th, 1772. At the age of seven or eight T was sent 
to Ightfield School, where I remained about one year. From thence [| waa 
sent to Mr. Vavburgli’s and Mr. Winfield’s schovls at Chester. where [ con- 
tinued till 1 was seventeen.’ : 

His Lordship is well spoken of by his school-fellows ; one of them, the 
Dean of Bangor, testifies to his having beea ‘a boy of gentle, unaffected 
manners, beioved by all the younger boys, and ever the friend of the op- 
pressed.’ Being. of delicate health, he seemed fitted for any other busiacss 
than that of arms. Miss Winfield records of him, that 

‘ His sensibility wus almost feminine. One of the boys happened to cut 
his finger. and was brought by Rowland Hill to my motherto have it dressed ; 
bat her attention was soon drawn from the wound to Rowland, who had 
fainted. Mrs. Winfield, happening to see him ou a visit to Chester—for he 
invariably sought her out at every opportunity—after one of bis achieve- 
ments in the war, brought this fact to his recollection, remarking that she 
wondered how he could have acted with such coolness aud vigour in the 
midst of the dreadful scenes of carnage surrounding bim. ‘I have still,”"he 
replied, “ the sume feelings ; butin the excitement of battle all individual 
sensation is lost sight of.’ Just before he joined his regiment for the first 
time, he sickened at the sight of a haman heart preserved in spirits. shown 
him by his medical attendant ; and after he had entered on his military du- 
ties he was unable to look at a prize-fight between Humphries and Mendoza, 
near the windows of his lodging, and was taken out faiuting from the room. 
No common observer would have imagined for au instant that the army 
could have been his choice: yet as every one knows that bully and coward 
may be almost placed in the fist of synonyms, so gentleness and bravery, 
sensibility and courage, and we may add humility and pi-ty, are capable of 
a similar classification.’ 

His father (Sir John Hill) designed him for the law; but when to his sur- 
prise he found the youth inclined for the army, readily set about obtaining 
a commission for him; an eusigncy in the 38th regiment. Shortly after- 
wards (16th March, 1791) he was appointed Lieutenant iu the 53rd, or 
Shropshire Regimeut of Foot :-— - : 

‘I remained (he tells us) in Shropshire till the January following, and 
joined iny regiment (the 53rd), ou the 18th of that month in Edinburgh Cas- 
tle. We marched from thence about Midsummer to Ayr, where | was sta- 
tioned about two months, and was then sent on detachment with a com- 
mand of eighteen men to Ballantrae, where I remained till the end of 1792. 
* * Inthe beginning of 1793 [ raised an independent company, and on 


| the 23rd of March in that year | got my commission as captain.’ 


On the 12th of April he embarked with the foresaid company for Cork, 
and visited in Ireland an eminent literary gentleman :— __ ; 

“ Going to his house to pass a night, he was shown to his room before din- 
ner, and being about to dress, he locked round for the usual washing appa- 
ratus, but could see nothing of the sort. Just as be was on the point of mak- 
ing an effurt to obtain these requisites of the toilet, he heard to his great 
surprise and amusement a creaking in the floor, and a trap-door gradually 
opened, through which ascended, by a steady invisible movement, wash- 
hand-stand, busin, towels, het-water, and allother due uccomnpaniments. He 
used te say he never met a par llel to this, except in the house of a gentle- 
man whe had a railroad made from his kitchen to bis pape Baer to send 
in the dishes quick and hot. Among other invitations in Jreland, he receiv- 
ed one toa wedding of a Protestant gentleman to a Roman Catholic lady. It 
happened to be a Popish faat-day, but the bridegroom, not thinking it necessa- 
ry to keep it, permitted the Protestant guests to help him to a variety of good 
things ou the table; Lut ss soon as the bride perceived that any of them con- 
tained enimal food, she desired a servant to take his plate away from him. 
The company were highly excited by this commencement of a wedded life ; 
and at last one of them proposed a resolution, that if Papists and Protestants 
chose to wed, their friends in the neighbourhood at least should — 
aguinst its being on fast-days. Lord Hill used to tell this story with great 
humour. The lady herself only gave aspecimen of what ber mother church 
would do in higher matters, if the half-Romanist movements of the age should 
induce any alliance with her. Soon after he left Ireland, vot being attached 
to auy corps, Captain Hill accompanied Mr. Druke to Genoa. ‘Thence,’ he 
says, ‘I proceeded to Toulon, and was employed as aide-de-camp to Lord 
Malzrave, Gencral O’ Hara, and Sir David Dundas.’” 

At this period Capt. Hill's active services comme need; they are connected 
with the taking of Toulon by Lord Hood, and are 1¢ orded by himself with 
singular nukedness and modesty, though we learn fire m other sources that 
be distineuished himself onthe occasion, having b« en in the midst of the 
action seriously wounded, and had a narrow escape tor hislite. It is added 
‘his talents gained ceuSidence, and his unpretending demeanour wen affec- 
tion.” e ; . 

It was not till 1800, when the subject of our memoir was made fall Colo- 
nel, that he was permanently employed. In 1801, he had bis share in the 
events of Egypt; indeed, he was there wounded by « musket-ball, that 





struck the peak of his helmet, whicl. is still kept at H: Wsstone as a memo- 
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rial. On his return to England, he was appointed [in 1803] Brigadier-Gen 
eral in Ireland, and was shortly afterwards stationed at Loughrea. But we 
must hasten onwards to the scenes of his Peninsular glory. d 

During the disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore, General Hill's exertions 
were sigual. On hisreturn to England in 1809, he was promoted to the 
colonelcy of the Third Garrison Battalion, and soon appointed to take the 
command of the regiments then about to embark at Cork for the Peninsula 
On the arrival of Sir Arthur Wellesley in Lisbon, he was intrusted by him 
with the important enterprise on the Lake of Ovar. Here he had Soult for 
his opponent. But it was at the battle of Talavera that he first manifested 
great military qualities 

In a letter to his sister, he condemns the.conduct of the Spaniards. Our 
next extract relates to the battle of Busaco, and presents General Hill lead- 
ing his soldiers up the steep mountain— 

“Where he quickly disposed them on the right of Lord Wellington's 
army, in order of battle. ‘Our position,’ says Major Sherer, ‘extended 
nearly eight miles along this mountainous and rocky ridge, and the ground 
on which we formed, inclining with a slope to our own rear, most admira- 
bly concealed both the disposition and number of our force.’ At the foot 
of this position reposed that evening the forces of Portugal, who were wont 
at sunset to gather in circles round their officers, and chant forth their ves- 

rs. Their eyes now first beheld the seveuty thousand invaders of their 

therland—an appalling spectacle, as the rays of the setting sun were re- 
flected from their arms. Only twenty-five thousand Portuguese were about 
to engage with them in their first great combat; but they were aided by an 
equal number of British, commanded by Wellington and Hill. The dawa 
of the 27th ushered in the decisive day. While yet the grey mist rested on 
their mountain couch, the enemy came on. The watchful picquets had 
heard their preparation, and the British were standing silently to arms.— 
Regnier with two columns, and Ney with three, rushed up against the con- 
vent, and the well-known battle of Busaco ensued. The whole corps of 
General Hill was thrown into open column, and moved to its left ia the 
most perfect order and in double quick time. The effort of Massena was 
directed against the right of Lord Wellington, which he expected to turu ; 
and, ignorant of the presence of Generals Hill and Leith, he imagined that 
his troops were engaging with its extremity. To the surprise of the French, 
the forces under these officers suddenly emerged from their previous con- 
cealment, and halted at the spot whence the brave 74th had just driven 
4vack a column of the enemy, and were retiring in line, regular, compact, 
invincible. The only signs of recent encounter were their colours ragged 
with the shot of their opponents. Soon after the British Commander and 
his staff galloped to the spot. ‘Hill,’ said he, in a decisive tone, ‘if they 
attempt this point again, give them a volley and charge bayonets, but do not 
Jet your people follow them too far down the hill.’ But they had had quite 
enough. Regnier uow found what it is to be near the British; and the 
French, instead of returning to the onslaught, occupied the remainder of the 
day in removing their wounded ; and some of them actually shook hands 
with the Euglish soldiers, as they slaked their common thirst from a narrow 
rivulet that ran at the bottom of the hill. The Portuguese behaved valiant- 
ly ; while on Marshal Beresford and the English oflicers, amongst whom 


die than surrender. It was altogether a most brilliant achievement, and is 
thus eloquently adyerted to by Major Sherer in his recollections of the day. 
‘One thing in our success at Arroyo de Molinos gratified our division high- 
ly: it was a triamph for our General—a triumph all his own. He gained 
great credit for this well conducted enterprise: and he gained what, to one 
of his mild, kind, and humane character, was still more valuable, a solid and 
bloodless victory ; for it is certainly the truest maxim in war, “ that con- 
quest is twice achieved, where the achiever brings home full numbers.” ’ 
Indeed the loss in his division was most trifling, while a deep blow was in- 
flicted on the enemy. Girard was wounded tefore he escaped. and Soult 
afterwards arrested him, and reported him to Bonaparte, who knowing 
that he was, notwithstanding this misadveuture, a thorough brave soldier, 
pardoned him in the expectation of future services.’ 

These exploits at length won for their performer a title ; he was now Sir 
Rowland Hill. His next achievement was the surprise of Almaraz. To 
this place from Jaraicejo there are two leagues of majestic scenery :— 

“ The descent from a high ridge to the Tagus has on its right broken mas- 
ses of wild mountains, and deep beneath their rugged bases lie vales of a 
fertility and a verdure, mingled with romaniic glens, such as Spain alone 
can exhibit, and which might make her the envy of the world. At Jaraice- 
jo the troops were formed into three columns, and a night march was under- 
taken with a view to attack at the same instant the bridge ot Almaraz, with 
its forts, the tower of Mirabete, and a fortified house in the pass. Never 
was amovement better arranged; but the columns destined to descend 
from the Sierra, by the pass of Cueva, on-Almaraz, had not come down half 
way from the rugged mountain ere daylight unveiled its ye peome ; and the 
other two found both the Castle of Mirabete and the pass of Mirabete so de- 
fended by the enemy that, under the circumstances of the moment, it would 
have been madness to attack. The only course was to biouvack on the 
mountain; and the 17th and the 18th were spent in reconnoitring; but there 
seemed not a ray of hope of forcing the pee or of discovering a single spot 
on the wild ridge where artillery could either proceed or be let down. 
Many a man would have given up the attempt in despair, but the genius of 
our hero shone forth more conspicuously in the gloom of disappointment. 
At nine o’clock in the evening of the 19th he led a brigade down the moun- 
tain by a goat’s path, and by the morning’s dawn had halted it in conceal- 
ment on the left bank of the river, about 800 yards froma fort called Napo- 
léon. By eight the rear came up and the troops were formed; but the 
hills hid them from the French, who had no conception that they were at 
hand. First there was a feint made upon Mirabete ; and the enemy’s sol- 
diers crowded on the parapet of their work to look at this attack. Then 
rushed the assailants in earnest on Fort se eye which covered the bridge 
of Almaraz. Its defenders never dreamed of an attack till the sight of the 
ladders, still stained with the blood of Badajos, aud the opening of the fire, 
roused them into a sense of their danger, and to instant efforts te avert it. 
But they were all in vain; the parapet was scon mounted by the British 
svidiery ; resistance in the interior was quickly suppressed ; the defenders 
gave way, and leaving the tower and entrenchment, fled to the téte de pont. 
Their entrance into this work, and that of their pursuers, were simultaneous. 
The confusion was tremendous; and all hope of escape being destroyed 


was Colonel Thomas Noel Hill, rested the bigh honour of their discipline | by the removal of the boats by the first of those who fled, numbers fell into 


and military bearing. General Hill’s division was, as has been seen, ready 
in the exact place where it was needed, but was not engaged; still his pre- 
sence rendered essential service. Every other general’s conduct also, in- 
cluding the namws of Picton, Palk, Cole, Crawford, aud Leith, was worthy 
of their leader, their country, and the cause in which they fought. The 
night which succeeded this memorable day, afforded to the occupants of the 
mountain scenes of indescribable grandeur. The whole country beneath 
them glowed with countless fires, showing thousands of shadowy forms of 
men and horses, mingled with piles of arms glittering amidst the flames.— 
These gradually subsided into glowing patches of red embers gemming the 
black bosom of the earth, and all seemed to shreaten another mighty con- 
flict at the dawn of day. The men under Hill were kept in their full ac- 
coutrements, and each with his musket by his side, frout and rear ranks, 
head to head, lay upon the mountain, awaiting the morn, and expecting that 
av assailable gorge near at hand would be the point of attack. This ex- 
pectation was not realized. Towards evening the French moyed with the 
design of cutting off the allies from Oporto, or bringing on an action where 
the ground was more in their favour. Lord Wellington, foreseeing this 
intention, withdrew from the Serra de Busaco, aud General Hill, crossing 
the Mondego, marched on San Miguel, where he endeavoured to ascertain 
the movements of the French.” 


the river and were drowned, while about 250 were taken prisoners. The 
guns of Fort Napoleon were soon pointed by the victors against Fort Ragu- 
sa, on the other side of the river, and quickly ejected its commandant. At- 
tention was now turned to the passage of the river, and some of them leap- 
ed in, swam over, and brought back the boats. Two grenadiers, James 
Gould and Walter Somerville, led the way; and their gratified General 
presented them each with a handsome sum of gold, when they returned 
with the boats from their perilous adventure. The river was immediately 
passed. Then followed a rapid destruction of the towers, the stores, and 
ammunition, and at last of the boats ; and at night the successful troops re- 
ascended the Sierra, bearing the enemy’s colours in triumph, and with them 
more than 250 prisoners, including one commandant and sixteen inferior of- 
ficers. The entire loss of the British amounted to fifteen officers and 162 
privates, killed or wounded. One officer perished by the explosion of his 
own mine, designed for the destruction of the tower; and the brave Capt 

Chandler, as he was leading his men up the ladders, had his head severed 
from his body by a cannon shot.” 

On Lord Wellington going to Cadiz, Sir Rowland Hill was left in com- 
mand. He was already popular with the troops, having attended to their 
religious instruction and their personal comforts. ‘Take a portrait of him at 
this time, from the pen of an officer of his division: — 





General Hill suffered from the climate, and was compelled to return 
home, but rejoined the army soon after the desperate battle of Albuera, and 
was quickly engaged in operating against General Girard, who had collected 
at Merida, a small body of tro »ps, intending probably to make an excursion 
into Portugal. 

SURPRISE OF .THE FRENCH AT ARROYA. 

“While on his march, General Hill discovered that Girard was at Arroyo 
de Molinos, and not aware of his movements, which at once induced him 
to decide on overtaking and surprising the whole force of the French, or at 
ail events compelling them to an action. ‘The weather was wretched in 
the extreme ; but the soldiers did not fail in a long forced march ivstantly 
undertaken in the most pertect quietude, that no symptoms of their ap- 
proach might alarm the enemy. . By the evening of the 27th they were at 
Alcuescar, within tous miles of their unconscious foes. Every conceivable 

recaution was resortedto. The light companies were thrown into the vil- 
es to prevent the natives from alarming the enemy ; and the cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and infantry, were disposed of in the neighbouring fields, with the 
strictest orders not to cheer the cold and gloomy night with a single fire, 
the flickering of which might give indication that they were near. The 
wind blew furiously ; the rain fell in torrents; and the patient soldiery had 
no protection from the storm, except the drenched coverings of their tents, 
which the gale had thrown down; but their patience and confidence in the 
leader they loved deserted them not. ‘They were warmed by the flush of 
expectation that the morning would recompense them for all their soils; 
and the first streak of dawn had not appeared iu the horizon, when the va- 
rious columns fell in, without a single note of a bugle or the beat even of 
one solitarydrum. The ground was admirably chosen with a view of con- 
cealment: they filed quietly through the village, and, having crossed an in- 
tervening mountain, found themselves, just as the day began to break, 
within half a mile of Arroyo, where Girard was yet in security, ignoraut 
of their presence and hisown danger. At this instant a violent hail-storm, 
uring on the rear of the allies, caused the faces of the French picquets to 
e turned from them; but just as they were ready to make the decisive 
movement the clouds cleared away, the sky became serene, and the hostile 
corps was preparing for their march, in expectation of a propitious day.— 
The decisive moment had arrived. General Hill was himself inspired, as 
was every brave man he commanded, with the enthusiasm of the scene — 
The usual calmness of his demeanour, rendered even more than commonly 
striking by the precautions he had taken for silence, became suddenly con- 
verted into an animation that cheered and almost amused every witness of 
his ardour. It seemed kindled in an instant. He drew hissword,—gave a 
loud hurrali,—spurred his horse,—and led the charge on the astonished 
ranks of the French, then forming without a thought that he was so near at 
hand. The first brigade, headed thus vigorously by himself, moved at 
once on the village of Arroyo. and the Highlanders catching up the humour 
of the hour, were heard playing on their bagpipes “ Heigh, Johnny Cope, 
are you waking yet!’ The second brigade, under General Howard, 
moved quietly round to the other side of the place, to intercept the troops 
which the first should drive out. In the centre came the cavalry, ready to 
act in whatever way might be deemed expedient. Presently the 71st and 
92nd Regiments dashed into Arroyo, and came upon the French just as they 
were filing out, with the exception of one brigade, which had marched for 
Medellin before daylight. This charge first announced to them the snare 
into which they had fallen ; and with ouly a feeble effort on the part of 
their cavalry, they were driven before the bayonets of the British. The 
French infantry, nevertheless, having emerged from the town, tried to form 
ato two squares with cavalry on their left; but the.71st lining the garden- 
walls of the town, poured into them an awful fire, which was soon succeed- 
ed by that of artillery. They fled in utter confusion, and the capture of 
prisoners, cannon, and baggage, rapidly followed. Then came the memo- 
rable yursuit of that extraordinary day. Just behind the routed forces of 
Girard rose the rocky and steep Sierra de Montanches, up which they clam- 
bered in a state of utter confusion, throwing away their arms, ammunition 
and knapsacks, and yielding their persons as prisoners to their pursuers at 
every step. In the excitement of such a chase the British, the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards, seemed all to forget that they had been without rest, and 
soaked with rain and mist all the night before. They laughed, shouted, 
jumped in their heavy accoutrements, or caught the scrambling horses of 
the fugitives, who could not ride them over the mountain, and came down | 
mounted in triumph, till fatigue caused some to desist, and the rest being 
too much scattered, were judiciously stopped on the summit of the Sierra 
by General Howard. Nearly fifteen hundred prisoners were taken, and 


‘The great foundation of all his popularity with the troops was his ster- 
| ling personal worth, and his heroic spirit ; but his popularity was increased 
and strengthened as soon as he wasseen. He was the very picture of an 


English country gentleman. Tothose soldiers who came from the rural dis- | 


tricts of Old England, he represented home—his fresh complexion, placid 
face, kind eyes, kind voice, the total absence of all parade or noise in his hab- 
its. delighted them. The displeasure of Sir eat Hill was worse to 
them than the loudest anger of other generals; and when they saw auxi- 
ety in his face that all should be right, they doubly wished it themselves; 
and when they saw his countenance bright with the expression that all was 
right, why. they were glad for him as well as for themselves. Again, the 
large towns and manufacturing districts furnished a considerable body of 
men to the army. Now these soldiers were many of them familiar with 
the name and character and labours of his pious and devoted uncle, Rowland 
Hill, who was, perhaps, of all the preachers of the Gospel in the past cen- 
tury, the one best known, best loved, and most talked about amongst the 
common people allover England. His sincerity, his boldness, and many 
strange sayings and doings, were known and reported in the ranks; and the 
men did not like Sir Rowland the less, for being the nephew of this celebra- 
ted and benevolent individual. Also his kind attention to all the wants and 
comforts of his men, his visits to the sick in hospital, his vigilant protection 
of the poor country people, his just severity to marauders, his generous and 
humane treatment of such prisoners and wounded as at times fell i’ » his 
hands—all consistent actings of a virtuous and noble spirit—made for him a 
place inthe hearts of the soldiery; aud wherever the few survivors of that 
army may now be scattered, in their liearts assuredly his name and image 
are dearly cherished still.’ 5 

The following also may be quoted in illustration of the same fact :— 

‘Inthe long marches which Sir Rowland’s troops had now to make, and 
during the various halts which occurred, he endeavoured to afford them all 
the relief in his power from the monotony of acamp life. The whole corps 
was concentrated at Galisteo on the 4th of May, where it remained til] the 
2ist. While here the 28th Regiment, which had signalized itself in Albue- 
ra, determined, on the 16th, the second anniversary of that battle, to give a 
dinner to Sir Rowland and the Staff of the second divison. But they had 
neither tables nor chairs. Thisdid not deter them trom their purpose, and 
ingenuity, never wanting where there is inclination, soon invented a mode 
of giving a banquet al fresco. Lieutenant Irwin selected the softest and 
most even piece of turf he could find, on which he marked out the due 
length and breadth of a table for no less than one hundred guests. The turf 
was carefully pared off. and a trench was dug round it large euough for all 
the company. The table was formed in the centre, of the sods and mould 
duly levelled and excavated to give ample room for the legs, and then the 
green turf was once more gently laid on, and supplied the place of a table- 
cloth. Each officer invited was desired to bring his own knife, fork, and 
plate, and not to be particular about having them changed. The cookery 
was of the substantial order, the heavy artillery of field cuisine There were 
ponderous joints roasted and ponderous joints boiled; there was soup in 
abundance, in which the shreds of meat gave assurance that it was, at least, 
unsparingly concocted ; there were pies baked in camp-kettles turned up- 
side-down, of dimensions and quality Friar Tuck would not have disdained. 
Then came the cordial welcome of the chief guest, the man who never had 
an enemy but on public grounds, whose bland smiles set the company at 
ease, while his genuine dignity prevented in his presence every word and 
every act that did not periectly become it.’ 

We come next to the battle of Vittoria; after which we encounter with 
Sir Rowland the lofty steeps of the Pyrenees, where he was rejoined by Lord 
Wellington. He had given the firs, check to the French cavalry in Egypt, 
and now had also the honour of driving the soldiers of Bonaparte from Spain. 
On the 3th of July, 1813, Sir Rowland took possession of the passes of the 
Puerta de Maya :— 

‘On the 29th Soult, who had been foiled in his attempts against the allied 
position the two previous days, decided to try the relief of Pampeluna by 
an attack on Sir Rowland Hill, which was destined to turn the left of the 
allies. All these efforts were effectually repulsed, and severe losses were 
inflicted on the enemy. Sir Rowland took advantage of a movement of the 
Count D’Erlon to place his troops on a mountain ridge, about a mile in his | 
rear, where he kept his ground the whole day with a coolness never surpass- 
ed. The French thoroughly discomfited, were forced to retire in the might, 
and were followed the next morning. Jn the pursuit the allies came in 
contact with two hostile divisions, in the pass ef Donna Maria. They were | 
quickly dislodged by the joint ettorts of our General and Lord Dalhousie. | 
General Byng also, now triumphed over his late opponents by capturing a 





some of them of high rank. Lieutenant Blakeney, of the 28th. leaned over 
a wall, and seized the Prince D’Aremberg in the midst of a group of offi- 
cers. General Bran was also taken, with a colonel of cavalry, 
camp of Girard, two licutenant-colonels, a commissuire de 
less than thirty captains and inferior officers. 
ful of men, escaped by the bridge of Medellin, declaring bx 


guerre, and no 


would ralouer 


Girard himsell, with a har de | 


convoy in the town of Elzondo. On the Ist of August the pursuers followed 


| the retreating French into the vale of the Bidassoa, and took many prison- | this splendid scenery under different aspects), until I arrived at the Cascaps® 
an aide-de- | ers, as well as a great quantity ot baggage i fect 


: : , The evening of this day found 
the army posted on the frontier, in pearly the same positions as they occu- 
pied on the 28th of July. Thus ended the often recounted conflicts of the 

Pyrenees.’ | 


We must be contented with merely alluding to the battles of the Nivelle 
and the Nive, of Orthez, Aire and Toulouse, in all of which Sir Rowland’s 
services were of the utmost importance. The last battle was fought oa Eas- 
ter Sunday :— 

‘While the other operations of Lord Wellington were — Sir 
Rowland performed the task allotted to him with his usual vigour and suc- 
cess. He drove the French within the ancient wall, from their exterior 
works in the suburb on the left of the Garonne. It was a desecration of the 
Sabbath in every way to be lamented; for Napoleon had previously abdi- 
cated his throne.’ 


Onur hero and his Commander, on the other hand, rose in rank; the latter 
became Duke, the former ‘ Lord Hill, of Almaraz and of Hawkstone.”— 
But there was yet another battle to be fought, and we have to meet again 
with all three at Waterloo :— 

‘Sir Digby Mackworth, who was on the staff of Lord Hill, has kindly 
communicated what he witnessed of his General’s efforts at the gee crisis 
of the day. “ He placed himself,” Sir Digby states, “ at the head of his 
Light Brigade, 52d, 71st, and 95th, and charged the flank of the Tmperia! 
Guard, as they were advancing against our Guards. The Light Brigade was 
lying under the brow of the hill, and gave and received vollies within halt 
pistol-shot distance. Here Lord Hill’s horse was shot under him, and, as he 
ascertained the next morning, was shot in five places. The General was 
rolled over and severely bruised, but in the me/ee this was unknown to us 
for about half an hour. We knew not what was become of him: we fear. 
ed that he had been killed; and none can tell you the heartfelt joy which 
we felt when he rejoined us, not seriously hurt.” When the tremendous 
day was over, Lord Hill and his staff again occupied the little cottage they 
left inthe morning. His two gallant brothers, Sir Robert Hill, and Colone! 
Clement Hill, had been removed wounded to Brussels; the party was, ney- 
ertheless, nine in number. A soup made by Lord Hill's servant from two 
fowls was all their refreshment after hours of desperate fighting without a 
morsel of food. Lord Hill himself was bruised and full of pain. All night 
long, the groans and shrieks of sufferers was the chief sound that met their 
ears. It was to them all a night of the greatest misery. ‘The men whom 
the nations of Kurope were about to welcome with acclamations, and to en- 
tertain in palaces, could only exchange sigh for sigh with each other ina 
wretched cottage. Such is war even to the winners. May a gracious God 
soon make it to cease in all the earth! ' ’ - ’ In reading 
the various accounts of this battle, it is curious to observe the discrepancies 
as to the time it commenced. Lord Hill has however settled this pomt. On 
arriving in London the autumn after the conflict, he passed his first ee | 
at the house of his friend Lord Teignmouth. “Can you tell me,” said Lorc 
Teignmouth, “at what time the action commenced?” Lord Hill replied, 
“| took two watches into action with me. On consulting my stop watch 
after the battle was over, 1 toand that the first gun was fired at ten minuice 
before twelve.”’’ 

The remainder of the biography shows the noble warrior reposing under 
the shade of his laurels in the groves of Hawkstone. On becoming premier 
in 1828, the Duke of Wellington resigned the situation of Commander-in- 
Chief in his Lordship’s favour As a member of parliament, Lord Hill wae 
opposed to the Reform measure, but declined voting. His work, in fact, 
was done: it was his task in life to be a soldier, not a politician. We have 
now nothing left to record, but that in 1842 his state of healti: induced hie 
Lordship to resign his office of Commander, and that on the 10th of Decem- 
ber in the same year, his long illness was terminated by death. 

There is a curious literary anecdote in some correspondence between Lord 
Hilland the Duke of Wellington, respecting Southey’s ‘ History of the P’en- 
insular War,’ which is interesting. It is also confirmatory of the opinion 
that the hour is scarcely yet arrived to do justice to the men and transac- 
tions of that period. Lord Hill had been solicited to supply information by 
anobleman, and accordingly applied to his Grace for permission to contri- 
bute to the work the instructions which he had received from the Duke 
during the campaign. ‘The Duke's reply is characteristic :— 

‘In respect to Mr. Southey, | have heard in the whole that he was writ- 
ing a History of the War in the Veninsula ; but [ have never received an 
application from him, either directly or indirectly, for information on the 
subject. If I had received such an application, I would have told him what 
I have told others, that the subject was too serious to be trifled with ; for 
that if any real authenticated history of that war by an author worthy o! 
writing it were given, it ought to convey to the public the real truth, and 
ought to show what nations really did, when they put themselves in the 
situation the Spanish aud Portuguese nations had placed thernselves: and 
that I would give information and materials to no author who would not un- 
dertake to write upou that principle. I think, however, that the period of 
the war is too near: and the character and reputation of nations, as well as 
individuals, are too much involved in the description of these questions for 
me to recommend, or even encourage, any author to write such a history as 
some, I [fear] would encourage at the present moment. This is my opin- 
ion upon the subject in genaral, and | should have conveyed it to Mr. 
Southey, if he and his frieuds had applied to me. Jn respect to your refer- 
euce to me, I receive it, as every thing that comes from you, as 4 mark of your 
kind attention to me Unless you approve of the principle which I have 
above stated, there is nothing to prevent you from giving Mr. Southey any 
information you please ; but J should wish you not to give him - original 
papers from me, as that would be in fact to involve me in his work without 
attaining the object I have in view, which is, a true history.’ 

Such being the Duke of Weilington’s expressed opinion, the papers a'- 
luded to were retained by Lord Hill, and not used until, with his Grace's 
sanction, they were published by Col. Gurwood. Many documente also 
were committed by Lord Hill to the flames. These circumstances supply 
the reason why the present biography is more meagre in materied than 
might have been expected. 

ee 
THE COLISEUM. 
From the Court Journal. 

Smr,—I understand that her Majesty has expressed her gracious intention 
shortly to honour with her presence the as yet undivulged secrets and won- 
ders of the intended Coliseum exhibition, in the Regent's Park, prior to 1 
being thrown open to the rem and as the greatest curiosity exists relative 
to the novel attractions which have been, during the last eighteen montie, 
in active preparation, I shall, with your permission, present to the readers o! 
the Court Journal a brief description of them: which, however, they must 
be kind enough to accept in that hasty and imperfect form which must ne- 
cessarily be the result of a rapid and desultory glance at objects and scenes 
which are still in an incompleted state 

In the course of my daily rambles in the Regent’s Park, I had remarked 
with much interest and curiosity the daily progress of certain remarkable 
works—the elevation of mountains, the arrangement of statues, the construc 
tion of conservatories, ruins, &., which have been attracting the universa 
attention of passers-by for the period just named, in connexion with the ex- 
terior of that noble erection—the Coliseum; and it has been a constan* 
theme of wonder to myselfand my friends what could be the still more ¢e- 
cret mysteries carried on in the interior of the building. I have at length, 
however, been one of the highly-favoured few who have had an opportuni- 
ty of witnessing the po a and novel attractions preparing for the 
public. ; 

On entering the building, I found myself in a vast and imposing Corrido, 
with spacious landings, and facile flights of stairs. On either side are plac ed 
gigantic candalabra, crowned with immense variegated shades, and im the 
perspectiveis a stained glass door-way, shedding a variety of rich tints around. 
All is here wrapped in silent gloom, occasionally broken by the distant hum 
of labowr— 

The clink of hammers closing rivets up, 

Gives pote of preparation. 
On arriving at the basement of this palace-like entrance, I turned to the 
right, and found myself ina lofty and capacious Refectory. Three hana- 
some chandeliers are suspended from the roof, a Music Gallery occupies one 
side, and the Sienna columns and marble refreshment tables give a cool and 
inviting appearance to the room. 
Anoutlet suddenly brought me into the Dormitories of the Old Swiss Cot- 
tage; but what anovel and fascinating scene they present! Above, are the 
blue vaulted realms of heaven, a chain of gigantic mountzins lay before me, 
some clothed in diversified foliage to the summit; others, consisting of pro- 
jecting, jagged rocks and glaciers; and in the centre uprises the Alpine mot- 
arch. Mont Biane, encircled with his eternal coronet of snow. Here, the 
Swiss Farm, and Watermill, turning the diverted current, the tremulous 
Bridge, and Goatherd’s Cot. stand picturesquely forward; there, immense 
quarries of rock, piled ‘high as Olympus,’ are studded with living fir-treee- 
Some of the rocks are stupendous and compact inasses, others, naked, rude, 
detached, and seemingly ready to topple down headlong into the valleys be- 
neath. The roar of a foaming Cataract will cive wonderful ality te this 
scene. 
I now passed through the various alcoves (constructed so as to prest nt 





itself, rushing like a torrent down upon the vale, and prod 1cing av efile 0 
art, a8 yet unattempted in any public exhibition 
Here, in acool grotto J could have lingered for hours; and J instinetiv* 


iy felt for my sketch-book, to imprees a faint reminiscence of the rowenti¢ 
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scene. Yet I burried on; I wasin amaze of enchantment, yet only upon 
the threshold of the wonders that awaited me. A door opening, I ascended 
a few steps, and, as if by magic, found myself transported from frozen Alps 
to glowing and stately Athens, and the Haris or Ancient Greece. A 
lofty and palatial Saloon, crowned with variegated glass is surmounted by a 
frieze representing the Olympian Games, under which are compartments of 
paintings in fresco, The entire room is formed into alcoves, into each of 
which are disposed, with the most refined taste, equestrian and other co- 
lossal groups of statuary, models of the most ale works extant. On the 
opposite side of this most imposing Athenian Temple, are Gothic couches, 
resplendent with fold, velvet, and embroidery. Figures entwining with 
the stately palm, the whole chastely fringed with gold, bear brilliant me- 
teors of light. A vast pyramidal column uprises in the centre of this saloon, 
from which is suspended draperies of the finest cloth, of a sea-green colour, 
of the lightest possible tint, lined with rich crimson satin, and trimmed with 
broad gimp, looped by massive cords and tassels P 

In making the circuit of this stately apartment, I came to a spot on which 
was inscribed in letters of gold, Ascenc ing Room. The door ielded to 
my touch, and | entered a Boudoir ala Reine, acircular golden abode, with 
downy seats of velvet. I reclined but for a moment, when, lo! the room 
began to move, aud [ was at once transported into the regions of the air, 
an resently beheld spread like a map before me, London by Day; the 
whole of our vast metropolis and its environs, so minutely delineated, that 
I could direct my finger to the very domicile in which Llived. 

Closing my eyes for a few moments in wonder at this spectacle, on open- 
ing them again, I beheld London by Night. The great metropolis was still 
before me, as seen by the cold, pale lustre of the moon, and the firmament 
studded with glittering stars; the palaces, streets, squares, bridges, theatres, 
and shops, brilliantly illuminated with myriads of lense. You could dis- 
tinctly trace the crowded thoroughfares, the lights in the carriages, the shop 
windows, nay, in the very rooms of the private residences. The clocks of 
the churches chimed the hour, aud the solemn and sonorous sound of the 
Metropolitan Cathedral was perfectly distinguishable. I was particularly 
struck with the scene on the river; the steam-bouats with their lanterns at the 
mast-head ; the fires on board the coal craft; the gas-lamps on the bridges; 
and I could distinctly trace the distant lights at the different places on the 
banks of the Thames, in which the Royal Palace at Greenwich was quite 
perceptible ; the whole forming a coup-d’il so novel, vast, and magnificent, 
that I could only gaze upon it in silent admiratios 

My next transition was into the Vestibule, by the Park, and passing the 
Fountain to the South Lodge, I was conducted into the exteusive and beau- 
tiful Conservatories, replete with rare planets, trees, and choice exotics. 
Closing the stained glass doors, and entering the second apartinent, you ob- 
serve an interesting view of thatyou have just quitted, forming a double 
vista. You now wander inalabyrinth of Conservatories, elaborately decor- 
ated, having inner boudoirs, resplendently gilded aud painted. One has an 
ornamental jet-d’eau rising from the centre of a basin, with a glass vase fill 
ed with gold and silver fish ; variegated stands support, alternately, birds of 
rare plumage, and immense globes containing gorgeous specimens of the 
finuy tribe. You occasionally catch picturesque views of the interesting 
rains; and the trill of the water, as it gushes from the various classical 
fountains, gives a pleasing sensation to the ear. 

In the grand Conservatory are suspended Chinese cages, in which birds 
of the choicest song are imprisoned—the wiuged Grisis, Persianis, and Cas- 
tellans of the place. 

From this room you obtain an excellent view of the ruins. Here you seem 
buried from the world, and surrounded by the glorious remains of monar- 
chical and priestly splendour—the decayed poreh—the roofless temple-- 
the ruined fountain— the imperfect freseco—all in excellent keeping, dis- 
coloured by the green and mouldering incrustatious of Time, mantled with 
ivy, and eutwined with living trees and shrubs. 

You now come to the most interesting and marvellous exhibition of the 
whole—namely, THe Grorrogs, on Caves. You may here imagine your- 
self in the caves of Soonar. As you wend your way over the rocky footpath, 
innumerable caverns and vaults are all around you, sparkling with myriads 
of gems, produced by incrustations, and real crystalline spars, which start 
out of all the projections; the millions of stalactites and stalagmites, which 
rise and droop in endless variety, forming an infinity of enchanting objects— 
calling to mind, and, indeed, more or less representing, magic chambers, 
caverns, cathedrals, and chapels, (in some of which the aisles appear illumi- 
vated with chandeliers, ) castles, rnined abbeys, &c. In fact, you searce can 
tread a step, or turn the head, but some beautiful vision bursts upon your 
senses; and the perspective is so perfect, that the fire of some labourers 
working in a mine seems half-a-mile distant. So exquisitely true to nature 
are these wonderful works, that you behold at the very points of the stalac- 
tites drops of real water, sputdhing like brilliants, which actually filtrate 
downwards, and you see them fall and bubble in the pool beneath. It is 
impossible for any reality to form so beautiful and effective an exhibition ; 
because, in natursl caverns or grottoes, you are exposed to damp exhala- 
tions, the incrustations are covered with slime and mud, and you have fre 
— to stand in, or wade through, rivulets of water, in order to sve 

nem. 

In conclusion, I may safely aver that never was there an exhibition of so 
novel, attractive, aud splendid a character, open to the public; and ne doubt 
it will receive that large share of patronage which its rare and intrinsic mer- 
its sv truly deserve. 





I am, Sir, your obedient servant, B. 
—_————~—___ 


REMARKABLE ANECDOTES OF HIGHWAYMEN. 


The highwayinan, once so much dreaded by the traveller in Engiand, is 
now not often met with. In the preseut state of society, the highroad, the 
proper scene of his exploits, no longer presents all the advantages which it 
afforded him in the olden time of the legends, in which the lives of mis- 
creants of this class are recorded ; many still survive, and those never fail to 
extol their extraordinary sagacity and courage. In those qualities they did 
not, however, perhaps surpass their fellows of comparatively modern date. 

_Not many years agoa traveller was stopped on the road, at mid-day, by a 
highwayman, to whom, without hesitation, he delivered his purse. The 
robber took it, and having put it deliberately into his pocket, said: — 

me your,boot, if you please—this boot upon your right leg.’ 
__ The tray eller, who was not a little surprised at this new demand, made 
answer :— 
si What can you want with my boot ! You have two very good boots ; 
he is an old one, and the want of it will be attended with great inconveni- 
ence to me.’ x 

‘Oh, be not alarmed,’ replied the highwayman, ‘you shall have your boot 
again presently—but off it must come.’ 

The robber was a stout man, and well armed ; resistance would be of no 
avail. _ The boot was drawn off, and the highwayman having taken out of 
ita thin little packet, — returned the boot to its owner, wished him 
good morning, and rode away. 

The traveller, it appears, besides the money in his purse, had two bank- 
notes of large amount in value, which for greater safety he concealed in a 
very thin card-case, placed on the side of his leg within his boot, which, 
reaching up to the knee, was there secured by « strap, as was customary at 
the time. r 

‘ It must have required extraordinary sagacity in the highwayman,’ added 
the relator of this anecdote, ‘ to have made this discovery at asingle glance; 
it looks like intuitive knowledge, you will say instinct. _—s 

‘ By no means,’ observed a friend, ‘that is not necessary. The traveller, 
doubtless, was betrayed at his last inn into some inadvertent act or expres 
sion that led to a suspicion or knowledge of the precaution he had adopted. 
These highwaymen have agents and accomplices om the road, who furnish 
them with useful information. You may remember what the Chamberlain 
at the inn at Rochester says to Gadshill, as recorded in Shakspeare. “ It holds 
correct,” says the Chamberlain, “that I told you yesternight there’s a 
franklin ia the wild of Kent hath brought with him three hundred marks in 
gold; I heard bim tell it to one of his company last night at supper, a kind 
of auditor, one that hath abundance of charge, too, God knows what.’ 

‘No,’ replied the relator, ‘he held no conversation with any body. He 
drew on his boots at his bedside, when he rose in the morning, the door was 
locked, he was alone, nobody could have seen him. But why refuse the 
merit of the discovery to the highwayman himself? Children born blind 
have learned to read with the assistance of the touch ; and why may not the 
sense of seeing be found in certain gifted individuals, refined in such an ex- 
traordinary degree as to amount nearly to instinct? An Indian has been 

hown to trace an enemy to a great distance by the marks left by his feet on 
the grass, trodden the day before, totally invisible to the sharpest European 
eye. Why, then, may not the practised eye of the highwayman have dis- 
covered the little parcel by its effect upon the external appearance of the 
boot, however slight and imperceptible to the inexperieuced in such mut- 
ters? But this is the mode of argument commonly resorted to in cases o! 
this kind. Whatever a man cannot comprehend he hesitates not to pro- 
nounce inpossible, although every day’s expericnuce proves these assumed 
unpossibilitics have a real existence, and may admit ofan eusy solution.” 

*[ will not argue the point farther with you,’ replied the fricad ; ‘only al 

low ime to relate another anecdote in return :— , 

‘A lady, who had some friends and relations in Yorkshire, left home to 
pay thon their annual visit. She was a widow. about fifty years of age,— 
®rovust, portly person, with features eXpressiye of confidence and sel!-pos 
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session. Being a woman of good property, she travelled in her own car- 
riage, attended only by one servant, a trusty man many years in the family, 
who drove the carriage. When within nine or ten miles of her destination, 
her progress was arrested by a tremendous storm. It blew a perfect hur- 
ricane, and the rain fell iua torrent. In this distressing situation an inn for- 
tunately presented itself close at haud, in which she sought shelter. It was 
a large mansion, of antique appearance, on the road side, with an open waste 
plot of ground in front, that was ounce an inclosed court-yard. It had been 
in early times the residence of a family of great wealth and respectability 
in that part of the country, now extinct, but for the last half century had 
been used as au inn. The apartment into which the lady was shown still 
retained some traces of its former importance; the most striking of which 
was a large piece of tapestry, now moth-eaten and iu colours nearly faded 
away, which covered one side of the room. The furniture, though not so 
ancient, had nothing abont it of a modern fashion. It was in this room the 
lady was destined to fret her hour in anxious expectation that the storm 
would soou subside, aud allow her to pursue her journey. After sitting a 
short time, she rose from her tall, straight-backed chair, aud traversed the 
floor with an impatient and hurried step. At almost every turn she would 
go to the window and look out, but the deusity of the atmosphere prevent- 
ed all external observation; she could only hear the howling of the wind, 
and the pattering of the rain upon the glass, as if determined to force its way 
through; she would then resume her pace, stopping short occasionally—at 
one moment to view the old clumsy ous of the room, at another to 
contemplate the tapestry, now so worn and defaced by time, that, of the 
design originally wrought upon it, noting could be traced with certainty, 
except the portrait of a man erect, at full length, holding in his hand some- 
thing like a truucheon, or a roll of parchment. After an hour spent in this 
state of painfal suspense aud agitation, she rang the bell for her servant. Oa 
his making his appearance, addressing him hastily, she said,— 

“* Deunis, is the weather likely to clear up? the storm is too violent to 
last long—I aim impatieut to proceed.” 

‘“ Madam,” answered Dennis, with all the gravity of a natural philoao- 
pler, ‘‘ [ never saw astorm so determined to last, in all my life. It pours 
as if heaven and earth were coming together, and [ think it grows worse 
and worse every moment.” 

‘Ts that, then, your opinion, Dennis?" replied the lady. 

‘* It is indeed, madam,” said Dennis; “and were it to abate so much as 
to enable you to proceed, should it come on violently again, which you 
would have reason to fear, there is no house upon the road where you could 
take refuge for the night, and your life would be exposed to the greatest 





danger.” 
| ‘* Very well,” said the lady, as, after a pause, she resumed her seat upon 


the tall, straight-backed chair; “if it must be so, I must be content to re- } 
main where Lam: send the waiter to me, and look to the carriage and | 


| horses.”’ 

‘ Dennis made his bow, and obsequionsly withdrew. 

| ‘The room had not even the luxury of a carpet, and, to aggravate her dis- 

| appointment, she could uot avoid contrasting it, and ali the other unpleasant 
circumstances of her condition, with the s lendid room, the festive board, 
and the friendly greeting from which she was debarred for the night. This 
was a state of things not likely to improve the temper of a woman fond of 
attention, and partial to the good things of this world, particularly when 

| they can be enjoyed without expense. 

‘The waiter had now inade his appearance: addressing him, not in the 
inildest tone, she said,— 

‘* What can I have for dinner !” 

‘“ Auy thing you please, my lady,’’ answered the waiter. 

‘No, that I cannot!" she replied, sharply ; *‘ L might ask for twenty things, 
and you would have none of them 1 suppose, however, I can have a | 
chicken and bacon, witha few greens; bat mind, let the bacou be streaky, } 
and the greens not as yellow as a kite’s foot.” 

‘The waiter having made his respectfal bow, her attention was directed 
te another matterof not lessimportance. She was attended toher bedchamber 
by the chamber-maid, who underwent a long and searching interrogatory, 
to all of which she gave the most minute and satisfactory answers. The 
sheets, she declared, had only come home from the wash that morning, and 
had been hanging ever since in the kitchen, before a blazing fire. As for the 
bed, it had been slept upon every previous night in the week. On Mon- 
day night by Sir George aud Lady Clermont, on their way to the Doncaster 
Races; on ‘Tuesday night by the young and lovely daughter of Sir John, 
Singleton, on her way to the north; and on Wednesday by Miss Elliott 
the great heiress, ou lier way to the south, to take possession of her estates 
in Hampshire The lady, apparently pleased with the report made by the 
chambermaid, ordered her trunk into the room, from which she took such 
articles of dress as were required for the night, and, having given the maid 
some further directions, she returned to her apartment below stairs, where 
she occupied herself as before, pacing the room and viewing the old tapes- 





the wall to allow a man to stand between them, she now felt herself, as in 
reality she was, in the presence of a wretch, who had placed himself there 
with acriminal intent, arobber or a murderer, who, if he thought he was 
discovered, might instantly pounce upon her and perpetrate his crime, while 
she had no means of relief or hope of assistance; for the t being 
nearer to the door than the chairon which she sat, the villain could, in 
rush to it, prevent her departure and control all her movements. This was 
a dreadful state for a female—a state to the nerves of the stoutest man. 
She felt it was with her a case of life or death. In this awful, this fearfal 
extremity her fortitude and presence of mind did not forsake her. As if the 
solution of the puzzle, in which she was engaged, had suddenl ougi ested 
itself to her mind, she threw the purse from her hand out upon the table, ex- 
claiming, in a voice loud enough to be heard behind the tapestry, ‘Oli! now 
I recollect, Dennis can tell me!’ With these words she rose from her chair, 
and, with apparently perfect composure. proceeded deliberately to the door, 
and left the room. Her coolness and affected indifference about her money 
had the desired effect, the wretch, whose eyes had been fixed upon her, 
concluding that she had niade uo discovery to alarm her or operate to his 
disadvantage. 

‘The room which she had quitted was situated nearly at the end of a 
long passage remote from the part of the house occupied by the family.— 
On closing the door after her, and gaining the passage, the fortitude which 
she displayed in the immediate presence of danger was greatly shaken—she 
trembled from head to foot, and it was with difficulty she could support her- 
self by leaning agains the wall. In a little time, however, she recovered 
herself, and was on the point of proceeding to inquire for her servant, when 
the landlord made his appearance in the passage as if coming from the neigh- 
bourhood of her room. He was exceedingly officious, and wisbed to know 
what she wented. Being informed, he departed quickly on his errand in 
the most obliging and attentive manner. As he turned away from her, a 
suspicion arose in her mind that he was the identical individual who had con- 
trived to place himself behind the tapestry, to which he might have some 
secret mode of access. The trusty Dennis now joined her, and, accompa- 
nied by him, she returned to her room, the door of which she had never lost 
sight of fora moment. Before her entrance into it, her eyes were directed 
nearly at the same instant to the portrait in the tapestry, and her purse on 
the table. The purse was exactly as she left it. The state of the tapestry 
was materially changed. The bright, staring eyes, that glared in the head 
of the portrait, had fled, and the two dead. sightless orbs, contemplated on 
her first entrance into the reom, had resumed their places. A smart rap of 
his knuckles, made by Dennis upon the tapestry, produced anotherdiscovery. 
It ascertained, that the partition was a wainscot, and that the tapestry pe 
adhered to it. The lady’s opinion of the positiou of the tapestry, as admit- 
ting aspace between it and the —- was thus found erroneous, aud the 
discovery could not fail to dispel any apprehensions of danger which she 
might have possibly entertained on her return to her room. Determined, 
however, to investigate the mystery to the bottom, pursuing the inquiry, she 
ordered Dennis to mount a chair and examine the head of the portrait.— 
Dennis was a stout muscular man, of proved courage and fidelity. He was 
tree from fear himself, and his presence served to banish it from others; and, 
on the present occasion, it did not fail to confirm the confidence which his 
mistress felt in herself. The earnestness, however, which she evinced in 
her search, and her order to mount the chair, struck him as something mys- 





| terious, and powerfully excited his curiosity ; but the lady, though a good 


and considerate mistress, was a woman of peremptory ee. who expected 
a prompt obedience, and he knew her character, as wel as his own duty, 
too well, to presume to ask any questions. He accordingly mounted the 
chair without hesitation, and his attention having been directed to the head 
of the portrait, he pressed his hand against the face. The tapestry on this 
spot yielded to the pressure. He found thata portion of the watuscot be- 
hind the head, had been removed, and that the sockets of the eyes, wrought 
in the portrait, had been cut closely round by some fine-edged instrument, 
except a little strip which, acting as a hinge, enabled a person, standing be- 
hind the partition, to draw them back and restore them to their places at 
pleasure Here the examination on the room closed; but the lady soon af- 
ter learned, on inquiry, that on the same side of the passage, there was a little 
closet, used by the landlord as a counting-room, or depot for his money, 
books, and papers, into which no other person was ever allowed to enter, 
and that this closet was only divided by the partition with the tapestry from 
the room she occupied. ‘The mystery was now completely solved. The 
suspicions of the lady were fully confirmed. There could be no doubt now 
the eyes of the portrait were real eyes, the eyes of the landlord himself, and 
that he was capable of meditating an attempt upon her property, perhaps her 
life. The storm, however, continued to rage, and it was too late to venture 
upon a change of quarters. Besides, if an attack were really meditated. a 
removal, at that unseasonable hour, would oaly furnish an opportunity for 
carrying it, with greater certainty, into effect. After due deliberation, she, 
therefore, determined to remain where she was for the night. 





try, until the arrival of the chicken, bacon, and greens, on which she made 
ahearty dinner, notwithstanding the grievous disappointment she had suf- 
fered ; for medical men assert that anxiety is unfriendly to the stomach, and 
that a healthful state of mind wonderfully assists a healthful state of body 
in producing a good appetite. The waiter now attending to draw the cloth, 
the lady ordered a pint of port. 

‘The lady, when drinking her wine, did not forget to take out her purse, 
and to counther money. Shedidso. Putting her hand into her purse, and 
grasping its whole contents, she let the guineas drop deliberately one by 
one, in single files, through her fingers, until they reached the bottom.— 
After a pause, the operation was repeated, but the expression of her coun- 
tenance showed the result to be unsatisfactory. The purse was now empti- 
ed upon the table. Its contents had been subjected to the sense of feeling ; 
they were now to be tried by the sight, but, as the experiment proved, with 
no better result. The amount did not exactly correspond with her caleula- 
tion. Some item of expense on the road was forgotten, or there must have 
been some casual loss, of which she was not aware: there was an error, a 
mistake somewhere. 

‘Still puzzled with her purse, she looked up; and, as she raised her eyes, 
they glanced inadvertently across the tapestry. Great, then, must have 
been her surprise on perceiving the late dead, dull eye of the portrait in the 
faded tapestry, animated and shining bright upon her. A delicate young fe- 
male in such situation would, doubtless, scream out or faint away, but the 
lady was a woman of strong mind and firm nerve. Surprised, not frighten- 
ed, she betrayed no emotion, but, withdrawing her eyes from the ceiling 
and fixing them on the table, she continued to count her money as before, 
apparently with all the seeming devotion of the abbess of a nunnery count- 
ing her beads at the shrine of her saint. 

‘In the mass of superstition which, in the dark ages, prevailed in Engiand, 
belief in witchcraft fell little short of an article of religious faith ; and a dis- 
mal, old, solitary mansion, of ruinous aspect, might consider itself fortunate 
if it escaped the character of being haunted. The cracks and flaws in its 
front were held, prima facie, evidence of the charge of haunted; and should 
the structure present any traces of Saxon or Norman architecture, the 
neighbours, in the depth of their ignorance and credulity, connecting it with 
the dark, troubled, and lawless times, never failed to represent it the night- 
ly abode of perturbed spirits, the ghosts of robbers, murderers, or their in- 
nocent victims—the ghost of a man with his throat cut, or of a lady dressed 
in white, with a face deadly pale to correspond, approaching the bedside 
and drawing the curtains, as if to warn the sleeper away, shadowy repre- 
sentatives of the unfortunate sufferers in the deeds of pillage and violence of 
which it was once the scene. 

_ ‘Aprejudice, of the kind above described, had long prevailed against the 
inn Which constituted the scene of the present story ; aud it had not escaped 
the ears of the lady now sitting under its roof, whose friends resided in the 


‘ However satisfied the lady might now be with respect to the state of the 
room, it may be presumed she felt no inclination to remain in it a moment 
longer than might be thought necessary to avoid any suspicion of the impor- 

| tant discovery which she had made. ‘The chamber, assigned to herservant, 


ted to him her apprehensions, she instructed him to use all due diligence, 
and be on the alertin the event of any alarm or symptoms of danger in the 
course of the night. She then returned to her chamber; and the maid hav- 
ing been summoned to attend her, a new series of interrogatories was pro- 
pounded, all of which were answered ina most satisfactory manner. The 
domestic attendant being now dismissed, the lady locked the door, and com- 
menced a fresh investigation. The room was found to present every appear- 
ance of security calculated to inspire confidence. The walls and the door 
were uncommonly strong, and a strong iron bolt on the latter gave further 
promise of safety. The bed aud every other part of the furniture, that could 
possibly contain matter of actual fear or suspicion, were suceesssively exam- 
ined minutely ; and the continuance of the stormhaving afforded a pretence 
for keeping the fire and candle burning during the night, wrapping herself 
upin her large travelling cloak, she resigned the comforts of a warm bed for 
the accommodation of an old rickety arm-chair, placed at a safe distance in 
front of the grate. The night, however, passed away without any incident 
to excite alarm; but, anxious to conceal her suspicions from the inmates of 
the house, soon after day-break she ventured to lie down in bed, where, com- 
pensating herself for her uneasy and unsatisfactory rest in the arm-chair, she 
slept soundly until an advanced hour of the morning. She then rose and 
breakfasted, and was in the act of departure, when the friend, at whose house 
she had been expected, fearing she might have met with some accident in 
the storm of the preceding night, arrived in his carriage and escorted her to 
his seat. 

‘The mystery in which the robbery of the boot was involved now begins 
to clear away. The traveller who owned it, had slept at the identical inn. 
and supped in the identical tapestry-room which was the scene of the lady’s 
adventure. He had, on his arrival, called for a boot-jack, but the man, who 
attended with it, was immediately dismissed, the traveller undertaking to 

verform its office for himself. The landlord was now in his watch-tower, 
his wrying-place, behind the tapestry, from whence he observed his guest, 
while he drew off his boot, take out of it a small packet, and put it careful- 
ly into his pocket. The boot was taken from the right leg, and the landlord, 
concluding that the contents of the little parcel were valuable, and that his 
guest would continue to use the same precaution on the rest of his journey, 
he next morning way-laid and robbed him soon after his departure from the 
inn; and, doubtless, a similar fate awaited the lady, had it not been preven- 
ted by the opportune arrival of her friend. The character of the landlord 
had long suffered in the neighbcurhood, and the adventure of the lady, now 
become public, served to confirm the suspicions of which he was the sub- 
ject. Several outrages had been committed recently at no great distance 


| Denuis, was only atu short distance from her own, and, heving communica- 





neighbourhood ; but She had to much sense and intelligence to treat it as any 
thing better than an idle tale, a silly, valgar rumour. It ha opens, however, 
thata subject of an evil report will suffer in the conduct of strangers, who 
entirely disbelieve it, but cannot divest themselves of the association of 
ideas which its presence necessarily suggests; and this may account for the 
circumstance of the lady having never stopped at the inn before. With the 
altered appearance of the portrait in the tapestry, as she withdrew her eyes 
from the ceiling, the story of the haunted house, for the first time since she 
had entered it, occurred to her mind, bat, after a while, it was dismissed as 


from his house, in which he was suspected to have been concerved. His 
business fell off, and his difficulties increasing with its decline, he was more 
closely watched, and becoming more desperate, he was apprehended in the 
actof robbing a traveller on the highway, tried for the offence, convicted, and 
executed in pursuance of his sentence.’ 


——= 


NEW WORK BY DISRAELLI 





unworthy of serious notice. Besides the fashionable hour of visiting. ob- } 
served among ghosts and goblins, had not yet arrived: it was not midnight; | 
It was only ten o’clock. How, then, was the vision of the two bright, star- 
Ing eyes, in the tapestry, to be accounted fur? Could it be only a phantom, 











; and felt too much confidence in the soundness of her mind and the correct- 
| ness of her senses, te be disposed to consider it, however extraordinary, a3 


| at the portrait, not so much in expectation of finding her first impression a 
| she again raised her eyes to the ceiling, but still appearing to be oceupied | 


j countenance as if apparently absorbed in thouglit, she let fall her eyes from 


the work of imagination! She had no experience in such false impressions, | 


the mere creation ef fancy: she, therefore resolved to take another glance 
mistake, as the ‘auticipation of having it fully confirmed. With this view | 


with her purse, as if counting her money. Affectmg an expression of 





the ceiling, but, while withdrawing them, contrived to obtain a glance at the 
pom ; = ‘My - . es 

| tapestry rhe glance, however obli jne, was sufficient to confirm the origi- 
val unpression. There stood the eves ot the portrait fixed and staring upon 
her. It was no mistake, no phantom: and so strongly was her imagination, 

| lutherto unsusceptible, excited, that she almost fancied the whole portrait 


t 


| shewed signs of life. Presuming that the t ipestry hung at a distance from 


Sibyl; or the Two Nations. By B. Disraeli, M.P., author of ‘ Coningsby.’ 

3 vols H. Colburn. 

There is a critical difficulty in reviewing works of this description. We 
cannot but think them radically wrong in tone and spirit, and offences against 
society; and entertaining this opinion we feel as if we should, to a certain 
degree, lapse into the same kind of error, if we were to speak of the author 
as he speaks of others, personally, with whom bis position in lite leads bim 
to have intercourse and acquaintanceship. The question raised by publica- 
tions of this new class is a grave one; for it affects the whole system of so- 
cial relations. Some years ago, when the novel-press was at its lowest ebb, 
the public was inundated with a series of low trashy books which purpor- 
ted to draw the characters and expose the vices of persons of some rank, 
and notorious for profligacy. After a very ephemeral ran, they were scout- 
ed; and the only excuse that ever could be offered for them was, that they 
sprung from the necessities of needy seribblers, w ho knew nothing of the 
parties they held up to scorn from private access to their sphere, but merely 
got hold of some general scandal, and wrought itup for pay and subsistence. 

Sut in cases like the present there is a vast difference. The author isa gen- 
tleman of station and a member of parliament; and thas has access to the 
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persons with whose names he makes so free, and to the circles in which 
they move. How far, then, it becomes sites ? to inquire, are the couven- 
tional usages and understanding of gentlemanly life compromised by such & 
breach of all that has hitherto been thought essential to good company, aud 
not conductive to Coventry? We may acknowledge, that in the couvention- 
alisms to whic h we refer there may be stupid or distasteful observances ; 
but still, if all the rules were broken down, there would be an end of priva- 
cy and confidence, and every element of genial communion would be de- 
stroyed. Willis, the American, was severely censured for publishing mere- 
ly favourable descriptions of nodle houses into which he had been invited, 
and of their inmates. Then bow stands our author with his political and in- 
dividual and family pictures, most of them venomously satirical and cruelly 
bitter?) We know not how it is considered by those with whom he is in 
the habit of associating ; but we must say, we should not look for much of 
the pleasantness of friendly and candid intercommunication with our tellow- 
citizens were any thing sufficient to tempt us to pursue a similar course. 
Politics and the House seem to have rendered Mr. D. insensible to the bear- 
ings of this practice. Parliamentary, honourable gentlemen are in the habit 
of using the saucy roughness reprehended by King Lear, and calling each 
other by very disagreeable names. But this is public, aud public duty is al- 
leged to over-master and absorb all personal cousiderations—the same as in 
free-and-easy clubs, members give thelieand abuse other members as rogues 
and vagabonds without being amenable toreproof. But the recesses of 
men’s houses,and the appearance and conduct of their wives and daughters, 
offer no grounds on which to pardon the caricature of their follies, or the 
exposure of their improprieties. The place where we have eaten sult, and 
all that pertain to it, have ever been held sacred among geutlemen; and if 
it be Young England to burst these barriers, we confess we shall grievously 
lament the good old times! 

The two nations are the Rich and the Poor; and the professed object of 
the Sibylis tocommand attention to the sufferings of the latter, and de- 
nounce oligarcbic hard-heartedness aud aristocratic pride. [n_ this line 
Douglas Jerrold is infinitely more forcible. His “St. James and St. Giles,’ 
in his magaziae, isa powerfully written story on the same topics; and he is 
more in earnest, less mocking. and has exceptions more just than the author 
before us. Here is one of the contrasts of the latter as a sample: 

THE CONTRAST. 

‘On the same night that Sibyl was encountering so many dangers, the 
saloons of Deloraine House blazed with a thousand lights to welcome the 
world of power and fashion to a festival of almost unprecedented magnifi- 
cence. Fronting aroyal park, its long lines of illamined windows, an the 
bur sts of gay and fantastic music that floated from its walls, attracted the 
admiration and curiosity of another party that was assembled in the same 
fashionable quarter, beneath a canopy not less bright, and reclining on a 
couch scarcely less luxurious, for they were li: by the stars and reposed upon 
the grass. ‘I say, Jim,’ said ayoung genius of fourteen, stretching himself 
upon the turf, ‘ I pity them ere jarvies a sitting on their boxes all the night, 
and waiting for the nobs what is dancing. They as no repose.’ ‘ But they 
as porter,’ replied his friend, a sedater spirit, with the advantage of an ad- 
ditional year or two of experience’ ‘They takes their pot of half-and-half 
by turns, and if their name is called, the link what they subscribe tor to pay, 
sings out ‘here:’ and that’s the way their guvners is done.’ ‘I think [| 
should like to be a link, Jim,’ said the young one. ‘I wish you may get it,’ 
was the response: ‘it’s the next best thing to a crossing: it’s what every 
one looks to when he enters public life, but he soon finds taint to be done 
without a deal of interest. They keeps it to themselves, and never lets any 
one in unless he makes himself very troublesome, and gets up a party agin 
‘em.’ ‘I wonder what the nobs has for supper,’ said the young one, pen- 
sively ; ‘lots of kidneys, Idaresay.’ ‘Oh! no; sweets is the time of day 
in these here blowouts: syllabubs like blazes, and snap-dragon as makes 
the flunkies quite pale.’ ‘I would thank you, sir, not to tread upon this 
child,’ said awidow. She had three others with ber, slumbering «round, 
and this was the youngest, wrapt in her only shawl. ‘Madame,’ replied the 
person whom she addressed, in tolerable English, but with a marked accent, 
*I have bivouacked in many lands, but never with so younga comrade; | 
beg you a thousand pardons.’ ‘Sir, you are very polite. These warm 
niglits are x great blessing, but Iam sure | know not what we shail do in the 
fall of the leaf.’ ‘Take no thought of the morrow,’ said the foreigner, who | 
was a Pole; had served asa boy beneath the suns of the Peninsula under | 
Soult, and fougkt against Diebitsch on the banks of the icy Vistula: ‘it 
brings many changes.’ And arranging the cloak which he liad taken that | 

day out of pewn around him, he delivered himself up to sleep with that fa- 
cility which is not uncommon among soldiers. 

“Here broke out a brawl; two girls began fighting and blaspheming ; a mau 

immediately came up, chastised and separated them. ‘I am the Lord Mayor 
of the night,’ he said, ‘and I will have no row here. ’Tis the likes of you 








seemed generally recognised, tho girls were quiet, but they had disturbed a 
sleeping mon, who roused himself, looked around him, and said with a scar- 
ed look, ‘Where am 1?) What's ail this?’ ‘Ob! it’s nothin’.’ said the elder 
of the two lads we first noticed, ‘only a couple of unfortunate gals who’ve 


rigged a watch froma cove what was lushy, and fell asleep under the trees | t® do with its completion; svhat with its commencement ? 


etween this and Kinsington.’ ‘JT wish they had not waked me,’ said the 
man ; ‘I walked as far as from Stokenchurch, and that’s a matter of forty 
miles, this morning, to see if I could get some work, and went to bed here 
without any supper. I’m blessed if { worn’t dreaming ofa roast leg of pork.’ 
‘It has not been a lucky day tor me,’ rejoined the lad; ‘I could not find a 
single gentieman’s horse to hold, so help me, except one what was at the 
House of Commons, and be kept ine there two mortal hours, and said, when 
he came out, that he would remember me next time. I aiu’t tasted no wit- 
tals to-day, except some cat's meat and a potato what was given me by a 
ae but [ have gota quid here, and if you are very low, I'll give you 

’ 

“Tn the meantime, Lord Valentine and the Princess Stephanie of Euras- 
berg, with some companions worthy of such a pair, were dancing a new 
mazurka before the admiring assembly at Deloraine House. The ball was 
in the statue-gallery, illuminated on this night in the Russian fashion, which, 
while it diffused a brilliant light throughout the beautiful chamber, was pe- 
culiarly adapted to develop the contour of the marble forms of grace and 
loveliness that were ranged round. 

“«¢ Where is Arabella?’ inquired Lord Marney of his mother; ‘I want to 
_ young Huntingford to her He can be of great use to me. but he 

ores me 60, I cannottalk to him. 1 want to present him to Arabella.’— 
‘ Arabella isin the blue drawing-room. I saw her just now with Mr. Jer- 
7 and Charles. Count Soudriatisky is teaching them some of his Russian 

ticks. 

“* What are Russian tricks tome? she must talk to young Huntingford ; 
everything depends on his working with me againstthe Cut-and-Come-again 
branch-line: they have refused me my compensation, and I am not going to 
have my estate cut up into ribbons without compensation.’ 

“*My dear Lady Deloraine,’ said Lady de Mowbray, ‘how beautiful 
your g lery looks to night! Certainly there is nothing in London that lights 
up so well.’ ‘Its greatest ornaments are its guests. | am charmed to see 
Lady Joan looking so well.’ ‘ You think so?’ * Indeed.’ ‘Ll wish———’ 
and here Lady de Mowbray gave a smiling sigh. ‘What do you think of 
Mr. Mountchesney?’ ‘He is universally admired.’ ‘So every one says, 
and yet-——’ ‘Well, what do you think of the Dashville, Fitz?’ said Mr. 
Berners to Lord Fitzheron, ‘I saw you dancing with her.’ I can’t bear 
her; she sets up to be natural and is only rude; mistakes insolence fur inno- 
cence; says everything which comes first to her lips, and thinks she is gay 
when she is only giddy.’ 

“**Tis brilliant,’ said Lady Joan to Mr. Mauntchesney. ‘ Whev you are 
here,’ he murmured. ‘ And yet a ball iu a gallery of art is not in wy opin- 
ion in good taste. The associations which are suggested by sculpture are 
not festive. Repose is the characteristic of sculpture. Do not you think 


so?’ * Decidedly,’ said Mr. Mountchesney ; ‘ we danced in the gallery at 


Matfield this Christmas, and I thought all the time that a gallery is uot the 
place for a ball; it is too long and too narrow,’ Lady Joan looked at him. 
and her lip rather curled : 
a. a 
his,’ said Lave Milford to Lord Eugene de Vere. ‘1 wonder,’ said Lord 
—_ se I wish you would ask him, Eugene,’ said Lord Milford ; * you 
= erstand, I don’t want him to know I want it.’ ‘’Tis such a bore to ask 
questions.’ said Lord Eugene. 

a ‘ Shall we carry Chichester?” asked Lady Firebrace of Lady St. Julians. 
‘Oh! do not speak to me ever again of the House of Commons,’ she replied 
in a tone of affected despair; 
may take years. Lord Protocol says that « 


said Lady Firebrace ; ‘the unequivocal adhesion of the Duke of Fitz Aqui- 
taine is a great thing. It gives us the northern division ata dissolution.’ 
‘ That is to say in five years, say ees Lady Firebrace. 
ruined before that.’ ‘We shall see. Is it a settled thine betwee ady 
Joan and Mr. Mountchesney?’ ‘ Not the slightest tees egg ye Ahad 
is a mostsensible girl, as well as amost charming person, and, my Pa Trend 
she is not in a hurry to marry, and quite right Ifindee| Fred siete see 
a little more ste:dy—bnt nothing shail ever induce me to consent to Ins 


marrying her, unless J thought he was worthy of hr.” ‘You are such a 


good mother,’ exclaimed Lady Firebrace, ‘and 8 ich a good fried! 
~ to hear it is not true about Mr. Mountchesue -.’ 


Frederick und Lady Wallington. It is so silly, and getting ialked about: 


i ; 4 >» renal -_ , . , ia <cs . P ’ 
and in bis heart too he realiy loves Lidy Joan; only he is scarce aware of blesse, are held up to wusparil 





| not a high priest? ; 
that makes the beaks throaten to expel us fromour lodgings.’ His authority at Rome or at Lambeth. 
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tt himself.’ ‘We must manage it,’ said Lady Firebrace, with a look of en- 
couraging mystery. ‘Do, my dear creature; speak to him ; he is very much 
guided by your opinion. Tell him every body is laughing at him, and any 
other little thing that occurs to you.’ 

“1 will come directly,’ said Lady Marney to her husband, ‘ only let me 
see this.’ * Well, 1 will bring Huntingtord here. Mind you speak to him 
a great deal; take his arm, and go down to supper with him if you can. He 
is a very nice sensible young fellow, and you will like him very much I am 
sure; a little shy at first, but he only wants bringing out.’ 

“A dexterous description of one of the most unlicked and wnlickable cubs 
that ever entered society with forty thousand a-year; courted by all, and 
with just that degree of cunning that made him suspicious of every atten- 
hon. 

“*This dreadful Lerd Huntingtord !’ said Lady Marney. ‘Jermyn ane 
I will interfere,’ said Egremont, ‘and help you.’ ‘ No, no,’ said Lady Mar- 
ney, shaking her head; ‘ I must do it.’ ” 

The dangers of Sibyl, alluded to in this quotation, are imaginary perils 
in getting cut ofa hired cab somewhere about the Seven Dials, whither she 
has gone to warn her father, Gerard, a chartist delegate, couspiring a revolu- 
tion with his colleagues, and who is the glorified representative o! The Poor 
Nation,—besides the noble descendant vf an illustrious Saxon race, defraud- 
ed of bis inheritance by arascally lawyer and an upstart peer. 

With the personalities of Coningsby, this is a much duller book ; and 
Tadpole and Taper again, as well as some of the other characters, are tedious, 
Mr. D., however, ‘ thinks it due to himself to state, that he believes there is 
nota trait in this work for which he has not the authority of his own obser- 
vation, or the authentic evidence which has been received by Royal Com- 
missions and Parliamentary Committees. But while he hopes he has alleg- 
ed nothing which is not true, he has found the absolute necessity of suppres- 
sing much that is genuine. For so little do we know of the state of ourown 
country, that the air of improbability that the whole truth would inevitably 
throw over these pages, might deter many from their perusal.’ ‘That’ 
‘that’ is not very elegant style and reminds us‘ that that that that noble 
lord said is not that that he ought to have said.’ But slight matters may be 
left to aftord some notion of the more leading features of Sibyl. As Judaism 
was exalted in his preceeding three volumns, so is it here, bat through 
another church wed religion. The affairs of Puseyism introducing the 
subject. 

“ «The Church [i. ¢. of England] convened to its solemnities, under its 
splendid and almost celestial roofs, amid the fiuest monuments of art that hu- 
man hands have raised, the Christian population; for there, in the presence 
ofGod, all were brethren. — {t shared equally among all its prayer, its in- 
cense, and its music; its sacred instructions, and the highest enjoyments that 
the arts could afford.’ ‘You believe, then, in the eflicacy of forms and cere- 
monies?’ * What you call forms and ceremonies represent the divinest in- 
stinctsof ournature. Pash your aversion to forms and ceremonies to a le- 
gitimate conclusion, and you would preter kneeling in a barn rather than in a 
cathedral. Your tenets wonld strike at the very existence of all art, which 
is essentially spiritual.’ ‘I am not speaking abstractedly,’ said Egremont, 
‘but rather with reference to the indirect connexion of these forms and cere- 
monies with another church. The people of this country associate thein 
withan enthralling superstition and a foreign dominion.’ ‘ With Rome,’ 
said Mr St. Lys; * yetforms and ceremonies existed before Rome,’ ‘ But 
practically, sail Ergemont,’ ‘has not their revival in our service at the 
present day a teudency to restore the Romish system in this country?’ ‘It 
is difficult to ascertain what may be the practical etfect of certain circum- 
stances amoug the uninformed,’ said Mr. St. Lys. ‘The Church of Rome is 
to be respected as the only Hebrwo-Christian church extant; all other 
churches established by the Hebrew apostles have disappeared, but Rome 
remains; and we must never permit the exaggerated position which is as- 
sumed in the middle centuries to make us forget its early and apostolical 
character, when it was fresh from Palestine, and as it were fragrant from 
Paradise. 

“The Church of Rome is sastained by apostolical succession ; but apostoli- 
cal succession is not an institution complete in itself; it is a part of a whole; 
if it be not a part of a whole it has no foundation. The apostles succeeded 
the prophets. Our Master announced himself as the last of the prophets. 
They in their turn were the heirs of the patriarchs : men who were in direct 
communication with the Most High. ‘To men not less favoured than the 
apostles, the revelation of the priestly character was made, and those forms 
and ceremonies ordained, which the Church of Rome has never relinguish- 
ed. But Kome did not invent them: upon their practice, the duty of all 
congregations, we cannot consent to her founding a claim to supremacy.— 
For would you maintain, then, that the Church did not exist in the time of 
the prophets? Was Moses, then, not acharchman? And Aaron, was he 
Ay! greater than any pope or prelate, whether he be 
In all these church-discussions we are apt to for- 


in) 





get that the second Testament is avowedly only a supplement. Jehovah- 
Jesus came to complete the ‘Jaw aud the prophets.’ Christianity is com- 
| pleted Judaisin, or itis nothing. Christianity 1s incomprehensible without 
| Judaism, as Judaism is incomplete without Christianity. What bas Rome 
The law was 
not thundered forth from the Capitolian mount; the divine atonement was 
not fulfilled upon Mons Sacer. No; theorder of ourpriesthood comes direct- 
ly from Jehovah ; and the forms and ceremonies of his Church are the reg- 
ulations of his supreme iutelligence. Rome, indeed. boasts that the authen- 
ticity of the second Testament depends uycn the recoguition of her infalli- 
bility. The authenticity of the second Testament depends upon its con- 
gruity with the first. Did Rome preserve that? 1 recognise in the Church 
an institution thoroughly, sincerely Catholic: adapted to all climes and to 
1 do not bow to the necessity of a visible head in a defined local- 
ity; but were I to seek for such, it would not be at Rome. I cannot discoy- 
er in its history, however memorable, any testimony of a mission so sub- 
| lime. When Omnipotence deigned to be incarnute, the Ineffable Word did 
not selecta Roman trame. The prophets were not Romans; the apostles 
were not Romans; she who wus blessed above all women, I never heard 
she was a Roman maiden. No, I should look to a land more distant than 
Italy, to a city more sacred even than Rome.’’ 
All the nobility painted in these pages are base Venetian strugglers for 
higher rauk, for oflice, or for power and influence, and the revolution of 





‘what use is winning our way by units? It 
one isenough.’ The Jamaica 
4 : i] . . : 

affair has really ended by greatly sir ugthening them.’ ‘I do not despair,’ | for spending their money, which nobody asked them to do, but which of 


The country will be 


lam | Waiter into a landwaiter. 


; ‘if you could ouly i ing.’ 
elp me, my dear Lady Virebrace, to putan end to that affair between 


1830 is thus characterised :— 
‘* The Reform Act has not placed the administration of our affairs in abler 
| hands than conducted them previously to the passing of the measure; for the 
most efficient members of the present cabinet, with some very few excep- 
| tions, and these attended by peculiar circumstances, were ministers before 
the Reform Act was contemplated. Nor has that memorable statute created 
aparliament of a higher reputation for public qualities—such as politic abili- 
ty, aud popular eloquence, and national conusideration—than was furnished 
by the old scheme. On the contrary; one bouse of parliament has been 
irremediably degraded into the decaying position of a mere court of registry, 
possessing great privileges on condition that it never exercises them; while 
the other chamber—that, at the first blush, and to the superficial, exhibits 
symptoms of almost unnatural vitality, engrossing in its orbit all the busi- 
ness of the country —assuines, on a more stupendous inspection, somewhat 
of the character of a select vestry, fulfilling municipal rather than imperial 
offices,and beleaguered by critical and clamorous millions, who cannot com- 
| prehend why a privile a and exclusive senate is required to perform fanc- 
tions which Lesiodiatoly concern al), which most personally comprehend, 
and which many in theircivicspheres believe they couldaccomplish in a man- 
ner not less satisfactory, though certainly less ostentatious, But if it have not 
furnished ns with abler administrators or a more illustrious senate, the Re- 
form Act may have exerciscdon the country at large a beneficial influence. 
Has it? Has it elevated the tone of the public mind? Has it cultured the 
popular sensibilities to noble aud ennobling ends? Has it proposed to the 
people of England a higher test of national respect and confidence than the 
debasing qualification universally prevalent in this country since the fatal in- 
troduction of the system of Dutch finance! Who will pretend it? Ifa 
spirit of rapacious covetousness, desecrating all the humanities of life, has 


. ‘1 wonder if Valentine has sold that bay cob of been the besetting sin of [ugland for the last ceutury and a-half, since the 


passing of the Reform Act the altar of Mammon has blazed with triple wor- 
iship. ‘To acquire, to accumulate, to plunder each other by virtue of philo- 
sophic phrases, to propose an Utopia to consist ouly of wealth and toil—this 
has been the breathless business of enfranchised England, forthe last twelve 
years, until we are startled from our voracious strife by the wail of intoler- 
able serfage.”’ 

Of a dissolution of parliament we read :— 

‘ Now is the time for the meu to come forward who have claims ; claims 


| course they only did for the sake of the party. They never wrote for their 
party, or spoke for their party, or gave their party auy other vote than their 
own; but they arge their clains,--to something; a commissionership of 
anything,ora consulship auy where; if ho place is tu be h id, they are ready 
to take it out in dignities. They once looked to the privy couucil, but would 

now be content with an hereditary honour; if they can have neither, they 
| will take a clerkship in the Treasury for ayoungerson. Perhaps they may 
| get that in time; at present they go away growling with a gangership ; or 

having, with desperate dexterity. at length contrived to ronaloren a tide- 
But there is nothing like askiug—except refus- 





East India nabobs are treated even more disrespectfully and abusively 
than peers: and the whole class of baronets, with their pretensions to no- 


ing ridicuie, 


Mr. D. runs through the grievances and miseries of agricultural labourers, 
with wages insufficient to sustain nature. He next exhibits the factory 
workers in as deplorable a condition, victims of the truck-system, and mer- 
cenury oppressive task-masters He then shows that the mining districts 
are under a still more barbarous tyranny ; in short, that the land is over- 
spread with starvation, cruelty, and slow murder, whilst a few revel in un- 
bounded luxuries. The rural country with a lovely landscape is: 

‘Beautiful illusion! For behind that laughing landscape, penury and 
disease fed upon the vitals of a miserable eépalation ! The contrastbetween 
the interior of the town and its external aspect was as striking as it was 
full of pain With the exception of the dull high street, which had the usual 
characteristic of a small agricultural market-town, some sombre mansions, 
a dingy inn, aud a petty bourse, Marney mainly consisted ofa variety of nar- 
row and crowded lanes formed by cottages built of rubble, or untewn 
stones without cement, and, from age or badness of the material, looking as 
if they could scarcely hold together. The gaping chinks ndmitted every 
blast; the leaning chimneys had lost half their original height; the rotten 
rafters were evidently misplaced: while inmany instances the thatch, yawn- 
ing in some parts to admit the wind and wet, and in all utterly unfit for its 
original purpose of giving protection from the weather, looked more like 
the top of'a dunghill than a cottage.’ 

The manufacturers are just as bad. A hero of Manchester, sobrique/ted 
for his virtues Devilsdust, is awfully depicted : 

We will not trouble cur readers with the mining or metal-working divi- 
sion of this calamitous national Disraeli state of things, nor with the diatribes 
against game-laws and batlucs. Nor with the tiresome details of House-of- 
Commons tactics—more lively in Lady Enmeline 8. Wortley’s comedy— 
nor with the plots of trades’ unions, the five points of the charter, nor the 
dark conspiracies of traitorous incendiaries. The author appears to be at 
home about them, whether in a rising for six weeks holyday in Lancashire, 
and burning ricks and sacking noble residences, or in secret conclaves in 
Westminster, and cellar-haunts in St. Giles. The accounts mav be founded 
on accurate information: but they are evidently over-coloured, or proba- 
bly imagined from such occurrences as the Cato-street conspiracy. 

On the whole, the book has much disappointed us, even for the talent and 
ability we expected ; and us for its tendency, we think itofthe worst among 
the worst. There is one comfort: it is not calculated to make such an im- 
pression upon the poorer classes as other productions of the same genus; 
but we are the less obliged to a member of the British senate for this, as i 
is the attempt and not the will which has confounded him. 


— 


THE QUEEN’S ROYAL MASQUE BALL. 


From the Court Journal. 

[The great excitement produced by the announcement of this ball, in- 
duces us to give insertion to the following. } 

* . > * * * * * 

For some days past, the whole world of fashion has been thrown into 
a state of agitation by the sudden intimation of her Majesty’s kind intention, 
and the memories of the glories of the former masque are revived. The 
anxiety and suspense of high born belles and beaux are now, in one impor- 
tant respect, at rest; the long wished-for tokens of the gracious reminis- 
cence of the Queen have been issued and have reached their favoured ob- 
jects. From morning to night, the ladies of the highest rank, and the dealers 
iu the more fanciful and rare articles of costume required, are flying from 
one end of the town to the other, to seek intelligence and models of costume. 
The doors of Vouillou and Laure, who are the favoured fournisseurs of taste- 
ful elegances to her Majesty, and of travesty devices to the nobility, are be- 
sieged by elegant crowds. Every print shop has been rummaged, and al- 
most put to the sack, by the fair besiegers; the solemn curators of public 
libraries have been frightened from their propriety; figures in Sevres or 
Dresden porcelain are more esteemed than statucs of Phidias and Praxite- 
les ; and Watteaus and Bouchers have risen in the pictorial market a thou- 
sand per cent., thanks to the eagerness of the fair conuvisscurs. 

Her Majesty has decided that the period from 1740 to 1750 be that which 
shall be received and enacted at her ball—that minuets and allegorical danc- 
es shall pre-eminently figure amongst the pleasures of the night—that choice 
groups, each under some fair leader of fashion, shall euact some chosen pas 
suited to the age and to the splendour and dignity of the august presence. 

But these general views and intentions will not sullice ;—each votary of 
fashion and pleasure will wish to know, on one band, the details of cos- 
tume; and, on the other, the combined movements of the leaders. These 
details we will supply. Let it not be forgotten that the favoured visitors 
must despair of shining, and will show themselves but unworthy of the fa- 
vour bestowed on them, if they be not attired and prepared in all respects 
to bear their idividwal part, and peculiar characteristic identity, in_ the 
harmonious tableau, which, not to be monotonous in its efiects, must have 
its lights and shadows, and its contrasts, however linked aud subdued. To 
accomplish this object, her Majesty’s guests must study the costume of the 
age, the habits and style of grace and bearing of those who wore them, and 
each votary must propose to herself some character of that period asa model. 
Otherwise what so could there be in the ill-worn dress of another age— 
in the spiritless movements of an uniformly travestied assemblage ? 

Let us, then, upoa our outset, study the general features of the age reviv- 
ed; and these once investigated and intelligently imitated, her Majesty's 
ball will be what it should be—the incarnation of a dream—the revival of 
the form, mould, and pressure of a glorious age. The charm of such fétes, 
which earn for the Sovereign the blessing of the industricvs, and the grati- 
tude of the gay, rich, and noble, is, that they revive history, resuscitate the 
great, the good, the valiant and the wise chronicied in its pages; whilst 
paintings of the master-spirits glow on the canvas, and fair heroines and 
doughty leaders appear to descend from their frames in thcir habits as they 
lived, to swear fealty and do homage to the peerless sovereign of the age. 

The scheme of such a ball embraces the whole of the civilised world of 
thatage. Then tashion had not worn down the world to a monotonous uni- 
formity. The nations which now hold the highest rank in national power 
then existed ; whilst others, like Holland, Portugal, and Spain, enjoyed a 
brilliant, distinctive pre-eminency which they have now lost. Each nation of 
those times, and their characteristic costume, will afiurd a chvice to the fu- 
voured guests. 

The continent will furnish numberless characters most favourable to ef- 
fect. France amongst these must figure first; for then, as now, our Gallic 
neighbours were models in costume, and their ruler in those days was one 
absorbed by external brilliancy and accomplishments. Louis X1V.. the 
Grand Monarque himself, was devotedly fond of every resource that could 
set forth his handsome person; but with his grandson it became a passion. 
How could it be otherwise, when we are told what were the habits of that 
sovereign? Atthe age when Louis X1V. was conquering kingdoms by trea 
ties, and nations by arms, Louis XV. was attending but pro forma the coun- 
cils of ministers, bringing with him under his arm, not the Code of Jus- 
tinian, or the Esprit des Loix of Montesquieu, buta favourite cat, with which 
he played and whiled away the hours, whilst his ministers discussed the in- 
terests of his subjects 


Later came far different dalliance, with the Duchess de Chateauroux and 
la Marquise de Pompadour. Beauty ruled the king and the kingdom : and 
dress was the dominant thought of those that ruled it; and English belles 
imitated those fashions on which another court had bestowed all its cares.— 
But at the same time, a woman redeemed the character of sovereign power 
from oblogay— Maria Theresa, the glorious Empress, single-handed, deteat- 
ed in the cabinet, and in the field, the powers of Europe leagued against her. 
In the hour of danger, she sought yelage with a free chivalric nation; and 
Hungary and the Hungarians, full of devoted enthusiasm for their ‘ Aing 
Maria Theresa,’ as they called her, became the objects of admiration 
throughout Europe, and above all, in England. Therefore, may the solt- 
eyed and fair-skinned beauty choose a Por padour costume, whilst the dark- 
er and bolder brunette may assume that of Hungary, so beautifully national. 
The latter will be particularly the resource of those to whom powder is un- 
becoming ; they are few, but there are some, and their complaints are al- 
ready ‘not loud, butdeep,’ from their forgetting this resource with which 
to struggle against the rivalry of the many to whom that cnrious device of 
the toilette imparts such an irresistible fascination. The costume of the 
Highlanders, to whom in that period, by their devoted loyalty to Charles 
Edward, and their daring rebellion, such deep interest was attached, will 
afford another occasion of exemption against this general law. 

Powder has reigned a pre-eminent fashion, and even with the gravest men 
for example Prince Kaunitz and Prince Talleyrand, although almost an age 
intervened betwixt the days of their glories. Prince Kanuitz, Prime Mini 
ter of Maria Theresa, was exceedingly desirous of being powdered with 
surpassing neatness and evenness, and he could scarce afford a minute be- 
twixt the pressure of affairs of the day, and the engazements of the evening: 
To obviate this difficulty he had constructed a narrow corridor, with a door 
at each end, where balfan hour before his toilette, two lacqneys were ¢D- 
gaged shaking in the air a huge bag of loose tissue tilled wiihbair powder.— 
At the appointed moment the minister wrapping himself in a sheet, would 
run through the corridor, and when he reac Be d the extremity be was pow- 
dered with transcendent evenness and finish. Prince Talleyran] was the 
last to preserve the fashion in our degenerate avi Many times has he been 
seen in Loudon holding his levee, whilst Elie, bis favourite valet. and his as- 
sistant, were powdering the prince, whirling him round ona stoul, their woe 
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feeding, it is a valuable crop, a few hints for their protection against ene- 
mies may be useful. The principal danger to the turnep plant is imme- 
diately after it appears above the surface of the ground. There are a variety 
of insects that feed upon and destroy it, during the first few weeks of its 
existence; but its most considerable enemy is a small black bug, that seizes 
upon the tender cotyledons the moment they make their appearance — 
Where the enemy is not in sufficient force to consume all the young leatlets 
as they ap , the plant will make a gradual, though slow progress; and 
when so far advanced as to be able to put forth its arger and more fibrous 
leaves, it will generally reach maturity. But it must be remembered, that 
any diminution of its leaves, especially in its early existence, is prejudicial to 
its growth. The leaves are to plants, what the lungs are to animals, and in 
nearly all cases they superadd, in no small degree, the functions of the 
stomach also; for in addition to throwing offa portion of the surplus mois. 
ture, oxygen, &c., taken in by the roots, they absorb carbon largely from the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere, which becomes fixed in the vegetable as a 

€ proportion of its matured substance. Of course the early leaves of all 
plants should be protected with the utmost care. 

For the protection of the turnip, I have found no more efficacious means 
than soaking the seed in the most offensive tanner’s-oil for 2 or 3 days pre- 
vious to sowing. Thissaturates the seed with the repulsive taste and odor, 
and as the germ which first appears above ground is furnished exclusively 
from the seed, the cotyledons, which are the most exposed to the insect, are 
charged with a flavour every way adapted to their protection from ravages. 
in addition to this great advantage, the oil is one ef the most nutritious sub- 
stances for the eappert of the young plant, and helps it forward with a rapid 
growth, by which it sooner gets beyoud the reach of danger. 

Phesphoric acid in the proportion of 1 of acid to 2 of water, forms a stee 
or suak which gives wondertul acceleration to the growth of plants: soa 
in this 20 to 50 houra. Arsenic, in the proportion of 1 to 50 of water, in 
which the seed should remain 12 hours, produces astonishing effects on the 
early growth of vegetation. The effect of this poison on the product can 
not be injurious, though the seed soaked should be carefully kept from all 
living things, and when taken from the steeping vessel immediately buried 
beyond reach. 

After soaking, itcan be prepared for sowing, by mixing with plaster, 
ashes, or air-slacked lime, so intimately mixed, as to obviate any inconveni- 
ence from adhesiveness of the seeds. } 

If the insect is found to pursue the plants afterward, they may be sprin- 
kled with the stale liquid from a tanner’s lime-pit. This is most conveniently 
done with a common watering-poi. If a tavnery is not accessible to the 
farmer, he may easily prepare any desirable quantity of liquid, equally val- 
uable, by collecting stale urine, and the strongest drainings from the en 4 
heap, in large hogsheads, or what is better, in permanent cisterns, whic 
should have a place in every farm-yard, adding lime in proportion to the 
quantity of liquid. ‘The addition of putrid flesh, fish, &c., will add to its 
efficacy. A weak brine, diluted sulphuric, or nitric acids (oil of vitriol and 
aquafortis,) may be sprinkled over the plants with success. Uuleached 
ashes, lime, plaster, and soot sown broad-cast over the plants after a rain, 
or while the dew is on, are sometimes ettectual remedies. _In addition to 
the value of the above applications for killing the insect, they are all directly 
beneficial in promoting the growth of the plants to the full value of the cost 
of the material and labor. 

Folding sheep on the ground where turnips are to be sown, is an excel- 
lent preparation. New land, when it can be had, is admirably adapted tor 
a turnep crop, as it is free from insects, and possesses an abundance of the 
alkalies, which are every way suited to the rapid growth of the turnip.— 
Burning the rubbish on the land required for this crop is a good precaution, 
as thereby a portion of the eggs and insects are destroyed. Deep plowing 
will exterminate all that are placed so far beneath the surface, as w be un- 
able to reach it again, ‘The use of long manure, or sowing on a stubble- 
field, are objectionable, as they harbor and protect the insects. 

Where enemies are numerous, 3 or 4 pounds of seeds should be sown in 
drills, and twice as much more broadcast, which affords more food for the 
fly, and there may possibly be sufficient left for a crop, after supplying the 
foragers with all they want; the excess, if any, may af thinned with the 
cultivator and hoe. But in all cases the soil should be in good condition, and 
be prepared with some rich, stimulating manure, such as nigbt-soil or other 
concentrated aliment, by which the plant will be enabled to push itself rapid- 
ly beyond the reach of marauders. Alternating turnips with potatoes, su- 
gar-beet, and other crops in no way related to this family of plants (the cru- 
cifere,) is useful, by cutting off the supply of food to its enemies, by which 
it is starved out or compelled to shift their quarters for subsistence. 

The frequent use of the cultivator and hoe is beneficial in disturbing and 
destroying the insects, besides materially assisting the growth of the plsnt. 
All family weed, colewort, water-cresses, hedge-mustard, and the like which 
afford food to the common enemy, should be carefully exterminated ; and 
such other kindred vegetables, us cabbages, cauliflower, mustard, table and 
horse-radish, &c., should be cultivated remote trom the turnip-tield, so as 

to afford no rendezvous for their perpetuation. 

On the subject of wheat culture, we shall give in time, what we can find 


apposite and appropriate. 
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From Punch. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MAS. CAUDLE THINKS IT “HIGH TIME” THAT THE CHILDREN SHOULD HAVE 
SUMMER CLOTHING, 

There, Caudle! If there’s anything in the world I hate—end you know it 
—it is asking you for money. I am sure, for myself, l’d rather go without 
athing a thousand times, and I do—the more shame for you to let me, but 
—there, now! there you fly out again! Whai do I want now? Why, you 
must know what’s wanted, if you’d any eyes—or any pride for your chil- 
dren, like any other father. What's the matter—and what am I driving at? 
Oh, nonsense, Caudle! As if you didu’t know! I’m sure if]’¢ any money 
of my own, I'd neverask you for a farthing ; never ; it’s painful to me, good- 
ness knows! Whatdoyousay? If it’s painful, why so oftendo it? Ha! 
I suppose you call that a joke—one of your club jokes? I wish you'd think 
a little more of people’s feelings, and less of your jokes. Ha! as I say, I 
only wish i’d any money of my own. If there’s anything that humbles a 
ry woman, it is coming to a man’s pocket for every farthing. It’s dread- 
ful! 

Now, Caudle, if ever you kept awake, you shall keep awake to-night— 
yes, you shall hear me, for it isn’t often | speak, and then you may go to 
sleep as soon as you like. Pray, do you know what month itis? And did 
you see how the children looked at church to.day—like nobody else’s chil- 
dren? What was the matter with them? How can you ask? Poor things! 
weren't they all in their thick merinos, aud beaver bonnets? Whatdo you 
say? What of it? What! you'll tell me that you didn’t see how the Briggs’ 
girls, in their new chips, turned their noses upat’em? And you didn’t see 
how the Browns looked at the Smiths, and then at our dear girls, asmuch as 
to say, ‘ Poor creatures! what figures for the month of May!’ You didn’t 
see it? The more shame for you—you would, if you'd had the feelings ot 
a parent—but I’m sorry to say, Caudle, you haven't. I’m sure those Briggs’ 

irls—the little minxes!—put me into such a pucker, | could have pulled 
their ears for ’em over the pew. Whatdoyousay? J ought to be asham- 
ed of myself to ownit ? No, Mr. Caudle ; the shame lies with you, that don’t 
let your children appear at church like other people’s children, that make 
’em uncomfortable at their devotions, poor things! for how can it be other- 
wise when they see themselves dressed like nobody else! 

Now, Caudle, it’s no use talking ; those children shall not cross over the 
threshold next Sunday, if they haven’t things for the summer. Now mind 
—they shan’t; and there’s an end of it. I wont have ’em exposed to the 
Briggses and the Browns again; no, they shall know they have a mother, if 
they've no father to feel for’em. What do you say, Caudle? A good deal 
I must think of church if I think so much of what 1 go in? 1 only wish you 
thought as much as I do, you'd be a better man than you are. Caudle, [ can 
tell you ; but that’s nothing to do with it. I’m talking about decent clothes 
for the children for the summer, and you want to put me off with something 
about the church ; but that’s so like you, Caudle! 

I'm always wanting money for clothes? How can you lie in your bed and 
say that? I'm sure there’s no children in the world that cost their father so 
little: but that's it; the less a poor woman does upon, the less she may. It’s 
the wives who don't care where the money comes from who're best thought 
of. Oh, if my time was to come over again, would I mend and stitch, and 
make the things go so far as | have done?’ No—that I wouldn't. Yes, it’s 
very well for you to lie there and laugh; it’s easy to laugh, Caudle—very 

pd ’ i=} o™ 
easy, to people who don’t feel, 

Now, Candle, dear! Whataman youare! I know you'll give me the 
money, because, after all, 1 think you love your children, and like to see ’em 
welldressed. It’s only natural that a father should. Eh, Caudle,eh? 
Now, you shan’t go to sleep till you've told me. How much money do I 
want? Why, letme see, love. There ’s Caroline, and Jane, and Susannah, 
and Mary Anne, and—What do you, say? J needn't count 'em, you know 
how many there are? Ha! that’s just as you take me up. Well, how much 
money willit take? Let me see; and don’t go to sleep. I'll tell you in a 
minute. You always love to see the dear things like new pins, I know that, 
Caudle; and though I say it—bless their little hearts!—they do credit to 
you, Caudle. Any nobleman of the land ought to be proud of ’em. Now, 
dou’t swear at noblemen of the land, and ask me what they've to do 
with your children; you know what I meant. But you are so hasty, 
Candle. 


How much? Now, don't be iaalurry? Well, I think, with good pinch- 

ing—and you know, Candle, there’s never a wife who can pinch closer than 
I can—I think, with pinching, Icando with twenty pounds. What did 
yousay? T'wenty fiddlesticks? What? You won't give half the money ? 
Very well, Mr. Caudle; I don’t care: let the children go in rags; let them 
stop from church, and grow up like heathens and cannibals, and then you'll 
save your money, and, I suppose, be satisfied. You gave me twenty pounds 
five months ago! What's five mouths ago todv with now? Besides, what 
1 have had is nothing to do with it. 

What did you say? T'en Pounds are enoagh? Yes: just like you 
men; you think things cost nothing for women; but you don’t care how 
much you lay out upon yourselves They only want bonnets and frocks? 
How do you know whatthey want?) How should aman know anything 
at allabout it?) And you won't give no more than ten pounds. Very well. 
Then you may go shopping with it yourself, and see what you'll make of it. 
I'll have none of your ten pounds, I can tell you. No, sir,—no; you have 
no cause to say that. Zdon’t want to dress the children up like countesses 
You often fling that in my teeth, youdo; but you kuow it’s false, Caudle ; 
you know it. I only want to give em proper notions of themselves: and 
what, indeed, can the poor things think when they see the Briggses, and the 
Browns, and the Smiths—and their fathers don’t make the money you do, 
Caudle—when they see them as fine as tulips?) Why, they must think 
themselves nobody; and to think yourself nobody,—depend upon it, Cau- 
dle,—isn’t the way to make the world thing of you. 

What do you say?) = Where did I pick up that! Where do you think? 
I know a great deal more than you suppose—yes; though you don’t give 
me credittor it. Husbands seldom do. However, the twenty pounds I 
will have, if I’ve any—or nota farthing. 

No, sir, no. IJdon’t want to dress up the children like peacocks and par- 
rots! Tonly want to make ’em respectable and—what do you say? You'l 
give me fifteen pounds ? No, Caudle, no—nota penny will I take under 
twenty ; if 1 did, it would seem as if I wanted to waste your money: and 
I'm sure when | come to think of it, twenty pounds will hardly do. Still, 
if you’ll give me twenty—no, it’s no use ‘your offering fifteen and wanting 
to go to sleep. You shan’t close an eye until you promise the twenty. Come, 
Caudle, love |—twenty, and then you may go to sleep. Twenty—twenty— 
twenty— 

‘My impression is,’ writes Mr. Caudle in his comments, ‘that I fell 
asleep, sticking firmly to the fifteen: but inthe morning Mrs Caudle assur- 
ed me, as a woman of hononr, that she wouldn’t let me wink an eye, before 
I promised the twenty ; and man is frail~and woman is strong—she had 
the money.’ 





> — 
MRK. CAUDLE HAS AGAIN STAYED OUT LATE. MRS. CAUDLE, AT FIRST 
INJURED AND INDIGNANT, MELTS. 

Perhaps, Mr. Caudle, you'll tell me where this is toend Though, good- 
ness knows, | needn’t ask that. The end is plain enough. Out, out, out! 
Every night, every night!* I’m sure, men who can’t come home at reasona- 
ble hours have no business with wives: they have no right to destroy other 
people, if they choose to go to destruction themselves. Ha, lord! Oh, dear! 
I only hope none of my girls will ever marry ; Lhope they’ll none of ’em 
ever be the slave their poor mother is: they sha‘n't, if] can help it. What 
do you say? Nothing? Well, 1 don’t wonder at that, Mr. Caudle; you 
ought to be ashamed to speak; I don’t wonder that you can’t open your 
mouth. I’m only astonished that at such hours you have the confidence to 
knock at your own door. Though I’m your wife, I must say it, I do some- 
times wonder at yourimpudence. What do yousay? Nothing’ Ha! you 
are an aggravating creature, Caudle ; lying there like the mummy of a man, 
and never as much as opening your lips to one; just as if your own wife 
wasn’t worth answering! It isn’t so when you’re out, I’m sure. Oh, no! 
then youcan talk fast enough; here, there’s no getting a word from you. 
But you treat your wife as no other man does ; and you know it. 

Out, out, every night! What? You haven’t been out this week before ? 
That’s nothing at all to do with it. You might just as well be out all the 
week as once—just! And I should like to know what could keep you out 
tillthese hours. Business? Oh, yes, I dare we A pretty business a married 
man aud the father of afamily must have out of doors at one in the morning. 
What! J shall drive you mad? Oh,no; you haven't feelings enough to go 
mad; you'd be abetter man, Caudle, if you had. Will J listen to you? 
What’s the use? Of course you've some story to put me off with; you can 
all do that, and laugh at us afterwards. 

No, Caudle, don’t say that. I’m not always trying to find fault, not I; it’s 
you. I never speak but when there’s occasion ; and what, in my time, I’ve 
put up with there isn’t any body in the world that knows. Will J hear your 





story? Oh,you may tellit if you please: go on; only mind, I sha’n’t be- 
lieve a word of it. I’m not such a foolas other women are, I can tell you. 
There, now ; don’t begiu to swear, but go on 3 
And that’s your story, is it! that’s the excuse for the hours yeu 
keep! that’s your apology for underminmg my health and ruining your fami- 
ly: What do you think your childreu will say of you when they grow up, 
going and throwing away your money upon good-for-nothing pothouse ac- 
quaintances? He's not a pothouse acquaintance? Who is he then? Come, 
you haven'ttold me that; but] know it—it’sthat Prettyman! Yes, to be 
sure itis! Upon my life! Well, if I’ve hardly patience to lie in bed! I’ve 
wanted a silver tea-pot these five years, and you must go and throw away as 
much money ponent ? You haven't thrown it away? Have’nt you? Then 
my name’s not Margaret, that’s all I know. 

A man gets arrested, and because he s taken from his wife and family, and 
locked up, you must go audtrouble your head with it! and you must be mix- 
ing yourself up with nasty sheriffs’ oflicers—pali! I’m sure you’re not fit 
to enter a decent man’s house—and go running from lawyer to lawyer to get 
bail, and settle the business, as youcallit! A pretty settlement you'll make 
of it, mark my words! Yes, and to mend the matter—to finish it quite, 
you must be one ofthe bail! That any man who isu’t a born fool should do 
such a thing for another! Do you think any body would do asinuch for you? 
Yes? Yousay yes! Well, I only wish (just to show that I’m right)—I only 
wish you were in a condition to try em. You'd find the difference, that you 
would. 

What’s other people’s affairs to you? 
upon it, there’s not a soul would come sear you No; it’s all very fine now, 
when people think there isn’t a chance of your being in trouble—but I 
hould only like to see what they’d say to you if you were ina sponging- 
house. Yes—I should enjoy ¢hat, just to show you that I’m always right. 
Whatdo you say? You think better of the world? Ha! that would be all 
very wellif you could afford it; but you’re not in means, | know, to think 
so wellof people asall that. And of course they only laugh at you. “ Cau- 
dle’s an easy fool,” they cry—I know as well as if I heard ’em—* Caudle’s 
an easy fool, anybody may lead him.” Yes, anybody but his own wife ; and 
she, of course, is nebody. 

And now, everybody that’s arrested will of course send to you. Yes, Mr. 
Caudle, you'll have your hands tull now, no doubt of it. You'll soon know 
every sponging-house and every sheriff’s officer in London. Your business 
will have to take care of itself; you'll have enough to do tornn from law- 
yer to lawyer after the business of other people. | Now, it’s no use calling 
me a dear soul—not a bit! No; and I shan’t put it off tillto-morrow. It 
isn't often I speak, but I will speak now. 

I wish that Prettyman had been at the bottom of the sea before—what ? 
It isn’t Prettyman? Ha! It’s very well for you to say so; but I know it 
is; it’s just likehim He looks like a man that’s always in debt; that’s al- 
ways in asponging-house. Anybody might swear it. I krew it from the 
very first time you brought him here—from the very night he put his nasty 
dirty wet boots on my bright-steel fender. Any woman could see what the 
fellow was ina minute. Prettyman! A pretty gentleman, truly, to be 
robbing your wife and family ! i 

Why couldn’t you let him stop in the sponging—Now don’t call upon 
heaven in that way, and ask me to be at, for [ won't, Why couldn’t you 
let him stop there ? He got himself in ; he might have got himself out 
again. And you must keep me awake, break my sleep, my health, and, for 
what you care, my peaceof mind. Ha! everybody but you can see how 
I’m breaking. You can doall this while yon’re talking with a set of low 
bailiffs! A greatdeal you must think of your children to go into a lawyer's 
office. 

And then you must be bail—you must-be bound—for Mr Prettyman! 
You may say, bound! Yes—you’ve your hands nicely tied, now. How he 
laughs at you—and serve you right! Why, in another week he'll be in the 
East Indies; of course he will! And you'll have to pay his debts; yes, 
your children may go in rags, so that Mr. Prettyman—what do you say? It 
isn’t Prettyman? I know better. Well, if it isn’t Prettyman that’s kept 
you out—if it isn’t Prettyman you're bailed for—who isit then? I ask, 
who is it then? What! My Brother! Brother Tom! Oh, Caudle! 
dear Caudle— 

“ It was too much for the poor soul,” says Caudle; “she sobbed as if her 
heart would break, and | "—and here the M8. is blotted, as though Caudle 
vimself had dropt tears as he wrote. 








If you were locked up, depend 





MEDICINE FOR A MINISTER. 
[ Punch thus deals with Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary, who has 
brougit in a Bill for regulating Medical and Surgical practice, which is much 
disliked by the profession ]. 





Atanumerous and highly respectable mex ting of general practitioners, 
' eonvened for thep urpose of opposing the new medical bill, its author, the 
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Home Secretary, having been alluded to, the question incidentally arose 
What was to be done with Granam? 1 

A gentleman remarked that Sir James never, surely, would be so mad as 
to persist with his measure. Ifhe did go on with it, however, it would be a 
clear case of monomania, and he would recommend shaving the head. 

Another gentleman would quite approve of that treatment. Str James 
Grauam would reduce the profession to a state of barber-surgery, and it wag 
right that he should reap his reward in professional services. 

A young practitioner recommended venesection ; but one of evidently 
greater expericnce objected, that it would be impossible to get blood out of 
u post. 

ye geutlemen warmly advocated low diet. If the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman were put for a week or so on low diet, he would learn to feel for q 
profession on which he was about to inflict the like hardship. Others ad. 
vised friction ; but this, it was replied, had been lready resorted to, Gry- 
HAM having received several smart rubs without any effect. 

An appeal to the heart was proposed in one quurter ; but this idea was de- 
rided : the existence of that organ in a Poor Law advocate being treated ag 
a chimera. 

The meeting having expressed a general desire to leech, physic, and blis- 
ter the Right Hon. Baronet to their hearts’ content, separated without com- 
ing to any definite plan for bringing him to his senses. 





Suntswtary. 


Those who attach due importance to the value of Royal patronage when 
extended to the leading representatives of the literature and science of » 
great country, will be gratified at learning that among the company honour. 
ed by invitations to the concert given by her Majesty at Buckingham Palace 
on Monday evening were William Wordsworth, Samuel Rogers, and P’ro- 
fessor Buckland. 

Miss Mac Tavish’s marriage with the Hou. H. Howard, is shortly to take 
place. 

The Russian government is extending the public works of the Empire 
with extraordinary activity. Within the last two years, St. Petersburgh has 
become quite a new city. The bestarchitects of Europe have contributed 
to its embellishment, either by sending plans, or by personally superintend- 
ing the erection of new buildings. 


On the arrival, at Southampton, on Saturday last, of Donna Anna Maria of 
Portugal, the factwas announced to the Portuguese Embassy in London by 
the electric telegraph. The operation, which was witnessed vy the Princess 
and her suite, excited in them the utmost astonishment. 

During the intervals of the pas danced by the Viennoisses children at the 
entertainment given by her Majesty the Queen Dowager to their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince of Wales and Princess Roya!, the younger anata of the 
noble families of Beaufort and Howe amused themselves by dancing the 
Polka. 

A project of vast political importance at present occupies the attention of 
the Prussian Government. Its object is to induce all the secondary states 
of the Zollverein, to allow themselves to be represented by Prussian Ambas- 
sadors and Consuls to foreign powers. This plan, the accomplishment of 
which would be an immense advance towards the political union of Germa- 
ny , and would concentrate power in the hands of Jrussia, is not likely to 
encounter opposition, except from the princes who are thereby threatened 
witha direct suzerainete. 


The Marchioness of Douro has succeeded the Viscountess Jocelyn as the 
Lady in Waiting to the Queen; and Captain the Hon. Arthur Duncombe 
has succeeded Sir Frederick Stovin as the Groom iu Waiting to her Ma- 
jesty. 

Mrs. Hogg gave a splendid ball on Thursday, at her mansion in Upper 
Grosvenor-street, which was honoured by the presence of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, his Serene Highness V’rince Kdward of Saxe 
Weimar. and nearly six hundred members of the fashionable world. The 
preparations fur the fete were upon a scale of great splendour, and included 
an immense temporary ball-room, in the form of a lofty tent, which was erec- 
ted over the garden, in the rearofthe mansion Thisapartment was approach- 
ed from the principal drawing room by a temporary corridor about sixty feet 
long, which was decorated in a similar style te the ball-room with pink and 
white draperies-— Court Journal. 

The Emperor of Russia will shortly proceed on a voyage of iuspection in 
the interior of his dominions. His Imperial Majesty, accompanied by the 
Ministers of War and Marine, Princes Tchernychett and Menchikoff, inspec- 
ted the fortress of Cronstadt on the 11th ult. 

The following promotions have just been made by H.M. Louis Philippe 
iu the Legion of Honoar:—Lieutenant-Gen. Duke De Fezensac, Lieuten- 
ant-Gen. Count de Sparre, and Count Roy, Lieutenant-Gen Count de La- 
tour-Maubourg, and Lieutenant-Gen. Gudin, to be Grand Officers. 

On Saturday‘afternoon, Princess Donna Anna Mariaof Portugal, (travel- 
ling as Countess of Barselos,) aunt to the Queen of Portugal, arrived at Mi- 
vart’s Hotel. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane, who gave one hundred pounds a year to 
the University of Glasgow for ten prizes annually, has signified his desire that 
instead of in future disbursing the money in teu annual prizes, two seholar- 
ships should be founded of fifty pounds each, to be held for three years, and 
to be competed for by Masters of Arts of the University, who must be of at 
least three years’ stunding. One scholarship is to be given for eminence in 
mathematical and physical science, and the other for eininence in chemistry 
and mechanical philosophy, as applied to arts and manufactures. 

The Paris Presse announces that the Duchess of Nemorrs is shortly to 
leave Paris for London. being invited to the fancy-ball to be given by the 
Queen on her birthday. 

It is understood that Prince Albert will honour the Fishmongers Company 
with his attendance at dinner on Wednesday the 21st May. 

The Marquis of Westminster, we understand, has been appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Cheshire, vacant by the death of the late Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington.—Clode. 

The Cheltenham Examiner asserts that the Earl of St. Germains is t 
succeed Lord Stuart de Rothsay in the British Embassay at St. Petersburg 

The Irish papers announce the death of Lord Carbery, a Representative 
Peer. John Evans Freke, sixth Baron Carbery, of Carvery, county Cork, 
in the Peerage of Ireland, was born in November 1765, and succeeded on 
the death of his cousin John in March 1807. 

Mr. W.H. Macan, a Lieutenant in the Pourth Light Dragoons, and a gen- 
tlemnn of large property, who was proceeded against by Captain Hill for 
criminal conversation with his wife, Lady Georgiana Hill, daughter of the 
Earl of Albemarle, has not defended the action, but allowed judgment to go 
against him by default. He will have large damages to pay, hesides costs. 


A fatal accident happened to Colonel Shelton, of the Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment, at Dublin, on Saturday. He mounted a spirited horse belonging to 4 
brother officer, and went out fora ride. He dropped the reins, it is suppos. 
ed to take a shorter hold of them; but as he had only one arm, that wasa 
matter of difficulty. Feeling his head loose, the horse ran away, and return 
ed at a violent pace towards its stable. In passing through an archway, 
Colonel Shelton’s head was dashed against a wall. The horse fell ; and ia 
rising, its foot struck the rider heavily on the chest. Colonel Shelton was 
picked up senseless, a portion of the brain protruding through the ear ; and 
he died on Monday evening. He had served a long life in the Army. He 
was present at many remarkable engagements in the Peninsular war and 
lost his arm at the siege of St Sebastian. He served during the campaig® 
of 1814 in Canada. Subsequently, he was more than twenty years in India: 
wasa participator in the estsaes campaign of Afghanistan, and a captive 
at Cabul ; whence he returned to this country with his regiment but three 
months ago. He was distinguished for valour and high military attain 
ments. 

American Imrortation.—The American line-of-packet ship Westmin- 
ster, brought from New York 136 tierces of beef, 150 barrels of pork, and 
about twenty-one hundred packages of cheese, besides a large cargo of every 
other description of American produce 

There is every reason to believe that the Roman Catholic Prelates [ot 
lreland | will meet in Synod on Wednesday next, to take into consider 
ation the question of academical education as propounded by Governmet!! 
— Times. 

Sir Davip Mitxe —It is with feelings of regret we announce the deat! 
of this gallant admiral, who was second to Lord Exmouth at Algiers, 40 
who only relinquished the command in chief at Davenport a few days 
since. 

Wine or a Mitvioxnarre —The will and codicil of Philip Jobn Mile 
Esq., late of Bristol, banker, have just been proved in Doctors’ Commons 
by his executors, who have sworn the personal property alone to be above 
the value of a million sterling, the highest aomunt to which duty is payi- 
ble. He bequeaths to his sons (eight in number) £100,000 each, and 0 
William Miles an additional sum of £50,000. The residue, after very ™2”Y 
legacies, is given to his sons and executors. The will is dated in 1842, and 
is of great length. (79 sheets of paper, or 360 folios.) The codicil 1s 





ted in 1844. The stamp affixed to the probate is of the value of £15,7 aU. 
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Kaperial Parliament. 
NEW COLLEGES IN IRELAND. 
House of Commons, May 9. 
Sir J.GRAHAM, for academical institutions in Ireland, commenced 
by observing, that he would not dwell either on the importance or the dif- 
ficulty of the sabject which he was then about to bring forward, as his ob- 





complishing such an object would be most distinctly discerned when he sta- 
ted Fat the plan which he conceived to be most essential for that object was 
the diffusion of the benefits of education among the higher classes of the 

le. Religious differences formed the great obstacle to the satisfactory 
adjustment of the general question of education there. For a long series 
of years the religion of the majority of the Irish people had been treated 
by the state as hostile ; but that notion had been gradually abandoned. The 
penal laws had either been removed, or were in the course of removal ; yet 
traces of them were still perceptible, and operated most noxiously, in their 
interference with the education of the people. The difficulty which the 
remnants of these laws still created was well known. It had been the sub- 

t of inquiry by several commissions from the Crown, and by several 
committees of that house since the union, and Parliament had thus great ad- 
vantage in knowing the way in which that difficulty had been hitherto en- 
countered and overcome. He then rejerred to the previous inquiries which 
had been instituted on this subject, and quoted an extract from the report 
presented in 1812 by the commission appointed in 1806, to show the prin- 
ciple on which his present bill was founded. The principle was, that in 
framing a system for the education of the lower classes of the people of 
Irelaud no attempt should be made to influence or disturb the religious te- 
nets of any sect or description of Christians. Another commission, appoint- 
ed in 1824, recommended that schools should be established to give to chil- 
dren of every religious persuasion such instruction as they were capable of 
receiving without any interference with their religions creed, and proposed 
that this religious education should be given to the Protestants aod Roman 
Catholics, not jointly, but separately. inthe year 1831, after the subject 
had been again considered by a commission in 1828, and by a committee of 
hat house in 1830, the present system of national education for the poorer 
classes was established in Ireland; and the principle on which it rested was, 
that the national schools sheuld be open to all denominations of Christians 
—that no child should be present at any religious exercise of which his pa 
rent or guardian disapproved—and that time should be supplied for the 
communication to each child of such religious education as his pareut or 

uardian might provide for it. After pointing out the manner in which Mr. 
nt pe Foster’s scheme for separate education had failed, and in which the 
national system had eminently succeeded, he proceeded to notice the ob- 
servation that that system of education only affected the lower classes of 
the population, whereas his pe emevagy affected those who were connected 
with the middling and higher classes. He therefore thought it necessary to 
show the beneficial results which had accrued from the absence of all reli- 

ious tests in the metropolitan colleges of London and Edinburgh; and, bay 
ing done that he aunounced that Government had no hesitation in recom- 
mending to the house the establishment of three provincial institutions for 
education in Ireland, all founded upon the same principle as those metropol- 
itan colleges in England and Scotland. He proposed that Cork should be 
the site of the college for the south, Galway or Limerick for the west, and 
Derry or Belfast for the north of Ireland, though he thought that an ar- 
rangement might be made by which Belfast would be better qualified for 
the site of the collegein the north. He could not pledge himself for the 
exact amount of the expense which would be necessary to carry this propo- 
sal into execution; but he conceived that 30,000/. would be wanted for the 
erection of each of the three collegiate buildings which the Government 
proposed to make; and he would therefore mention 100,000. as a sum 
which would be ataply sufficient for that purpose. For the annual expense 
of the officers of these institutions, and of the prizes to be established for 
the encouragement of learning, Her Masesty’s Government recommended 
that a sum of 18,000/. should be supplied; in other words, 6,000/. for each 
of them. He then gave asketch, which he admitted that it might be ne- 
cessary to alter hereafter, of the different officers whom he would establish 
in these institutions. In each college there would be a principal, with a 
salary of 300/. a year each. At Belfast and at Cork a medical school would 
be attached to each college, and lectures would be there given in pharmacy, 
surgery, and chemistry. It was the intention of Government to propose 
that in all the three colleges the protessors should be nominated by the 
Crown, and that the Crown should have the power to remove them for 

ood cause. The principal would reside within the walls of the college; 

ut it was not intended to provide within them residences, either for the 
professors or the students. The scheme of instruction would be by lec- 
ture and by daily examination of the pupils. Consistently with the prin- 
ciple of the measure, which he had already described, there would be no 
faculty of theology in these institutions, and therefore he did not intend to 
propose the establishment of any professorships of divinity. Religion would 
not, however, be neglected in these institutions; on the contrary, every fa- 
cility would be given for the voluntary endowment of theological professor- 
ships, but the attendance at the lectures of these professors would not be 
compulsory, fur the fundamental principle on which he asked the house to 
sanction this bill was the avoidance of all interference, positive or negative, 
in all matters affecting the freedom of conscience. At Belfast there were 

articular circumstances to which he wished to call the attention of the 

ouse. The academical institution at Belfast, which was mainly attended 
by the Presbyterians of the vorth of Ireland, and was established for the 
training of the ministers of that religion, had for the last twenty years re- 
ceived 2, 1004. ous by a Parliamentary grant. Four of its professors 
were divinity professors, and were nominated, not by the governing body 
of the institution, but by the General Assembly of Ulster. 

{t woakl be hard to deprive the General Assembly of the benefit which it 
had so long enjoyed; and Government therefore proposed to continue the 
allowance to these four Presbyterian professors, not only in the present, but 
every future year. He had reason to believe, that if this bill should be 
sanctioned by the house, the academical institution would transfer its build- 
ings and its library on easy terms to the uew colleges at Belfast. There was 
another prem difficulty on this subject with which he was prepared at once 
to grapple. This bill only founded colleges in [reland; but then this great 
question preseuted itself forour consideration, —‘ should these three co! eges 
be He 6 demon ee one great central university, or should Parliament invest 
each of them with the power of grantingdegrees in arts,science,and medicine. 
It was not expedient or necessary to come to definitive judgment on that 
point atonce; buthe would not be so deficient in candour as not to stake his 
own private opinion upon it to the house. He thought that the advantages 
of having acentral university decidedly predominated, and that the good ef- 
fects of this measure would be to a certain degree paralysed if the three col- 
leges were uot associated togetherin oneceutral university. Nowif you were 
to have a central university, it must be in the metropotio of Ireland. That 
consideration at once presented to view a question of great difficulty, which 
he would not blink. He was decidedly of opinion that neither policy nor 
justice permitted us to interfere with Trinity College as it now existed. It 
was founded by Queen Exizasetn, for Protestant purposes, and was the 
seminary from which Protestant Ireland drew its priesthood. The house 
had marked its earnest desire to promote the education of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood of Ireland by increasing the grant to Maynooth. He had al- 
ready stated that the funds granted at present would be continued to the 
Presbyterians of the north of Ireland for the education of their ministers. 
He found that Trinity College was endowed for the education of priests of 
the church of Eugland and he could not consent to have its property invaded, 
or the uses of it disturbed for any consideration whatsoever. The Universi- 
b bod Dubliu was not an exclusive establishment. He reminded the house 
thatin the year 1793 an act was passed by the Irish Legislature by which 
it was provided that students, on taking their degrees, should not be called 
upon to take any oath, or subscribe any declaration, save the oath of alle- 

lance. That act, therefore, entitled Roman Catholics to enter Trinity Col- 
ege, Dublin, to take degrees, and to obtain all its advantages, save its emolu- 
ments. But the reason why they could not obtain its fellowships was, that 
all the fellows except two were to be clergymen of the established church. 
As to the scholarships, there was some doubt whether it was essential that 
the party holding them should be Protestants or not; but some years ago, 
whea Mr. O’Conyect was examined on oath before a commitiee of the 
House of Lords, aud was asked whether those scholarships onght to be open 
to Roman Catholics, or to be confined to Protestants, he replied that those 
scholarships, having been originally founded for the benefit of young men 
intended to become Protestant clergymen. no person of any other religion 
had a right to luterfere with them. To that opinion of Mr. O’Cosvett he 
had nothing to add —for it was quite conclusive as to that point, that these 
scholarships ought notto be opened. Apart from these considerations, any 
attempt to force the Roman Catholics or Dissenters upon the fellowships and 
scholarships of Trinity College would render such a revision of charters ne- 
cessary, aud would give such offence to Protestant feeling throughout the 
empire, that he had no hesitation in stating that to such a proposition Govern- 





ment would not give the slightest sanction. Though he had entered into 
this question at some length, he reminded the honse that it did not necessa- 
rily rise upon this bill; for it did not establish an university, but only af- 
forded means to Har Masesry to establish a new university in Dublin, or 
to incorporate into the existing university these new colleges. After ren- 
dering a tribute of applause to Mr. Wyse for his great and disinterested ex- 
ertious on the subject of education in Ireland, he quoted a passage from that 
gentleman’s letter to Lord Morretu, in which he vindicated the practicability 
of establishing not one university, but a series of provincial universities in 
Ireland, and in which he stated that every day added to his conviction, that 
a greater boon could not be bestowed upon Ireland than a measure which 
would accomplish such subjects, nor one which would tend more effectually 
to promote its virtue and ity. He fally concurred in that opinion, 
and was convinced that if the house gave its sanction to his present proposi- 
tion, it would have a most favourable effect on the social and moral condition 
of Ireland. He then moved fur leave to bring ina bill to enable Her Ma- 
Jesty to endow new colleges for the advancement of learning in Ireland. — 

Sir R. INGLIS said, that considering the ground upon which the experi- 
ment embodied in the right hon. baronet’s bill rested was Ireland, he could 
have wishedthat other hon. gentlemen who represented that country had de- 
livered their opinions upon it before he had been called upon to state his 
views upon the question. The right hon. member for Waterford, who had 
so long taken particular charge of the subject of Irish education, could not 
but feel triumphant, and justly triumphant, at seeing his views adopted by 
the presentGovernment. That right hon. gentleman had delivered his sen- 
timents on the bill, as also had the hon. members for Louth and Cork. The 
principle which was embodied in the bill was one net of Irish, but of nation- 
aland Imperialimportance. from whathe had been able to collect of the 
right hon baronet’s intention, there was to be no religious instruction provi- 
ded for the pupils in connection with the institutions to be created by the bill. 
(‘Hear, hear,’ on both sides of the house.) The cheers on his own side ac- 
knowledged the correctness of his interpretation of the measure, whilst the 
cheers on the opposite side seemed to him to vindicate the propriety of that 
step. He regretted much to witness such a proceeding on the part of the 
Government. The history of the country failed to present to notice one sin- 

le instance of an educational endowment which had not been accompanied 

y the express provision for imparting religious instruction to the persons 
who were to benefit by such endowment. He did not confine this observa- 
tion tohisownchurch. It extended as well to the Church of Rome and 
of Scotland as of England, and he must again assert that there never had 
been such an instance, except on that —— 9th day of May, when the 
right hon. baronet had brought forward his measure, which was totally di- 
vested of any such character as that of providing for the religious instruction 
of those whose education he otherwise provided for. To besure he had wit- 
nessed, during the last twenty years, the establishment of two educational 
institutions, which were devoid of religious instruction. The first of these— 
the London University—he would not remind the house of the other name 
by which that establishment was familiarly known—where that which ren- 
dered life a blessing—namely, religion—was forbidden to enter the walls. 
Little did he think he fshould have witnessed such a thing. He however 
must say he rejoiced to hear the right hon. gentleman declare that the meas- 
ure which he had brought forward was not intended to diminish the author- 
ity, or to interfere with the privileges of Trinity College, Dublin, which was 
instituted for the express purpose of educating a Protestant priesthood, and 
its founder wasa Protestant king. The right hon. baronet (Sir James Gra- 
ham) had alluded to the evidence given by the righthon. andlearned member 
for Dublin, and had reminded the house that he had then expressed an opin- 
ion that the privileges of the University of Dublin ought to be preserved in- 
violae. He (Sir R. Inglis) had heard what certainly was an audible whis- 
per from the right hon. gentleman, the member for Dungarvon, to the effect 
that the hon. andlearned member’s opinion was altered a very long time ago. 
But he (Sir R. Inglis) must observe that in his estimation this was not so 
much an opinion as it was a declaration, or rather a profession of faith, and 
the hon. and learned member who made it could nut now fairlyrecede from 
it. He believed the proposed measure to be founded upona disregard of 
one of the most important principles that ought to govern every Christian 
nation; certain he was that it was opposed to the practice and experience of 
this nation. Never until now had the Parliament of England been called 
upon to establish a plan or system of education, not only without religion, 
but from which religion was to be systematically excluded. He did not 
feel himself called upon to divide the house against the motion for leave to 
bring in the bill, but if there was no other voice in the house to cry ‘No’ 
to the proposition, he hoped his would be heard in resisting a measure, the 
foundation of which he believed to be unchristian, and the tendency of 
which he believed to be evil. Hecharacterized the measure as a gigantic 
scheme of godless education. 

Mr. SHEIL said that the right hon. member who had just sat down had 
thought fit to describe the proposed measure as a gigantic scheme of godless 
education [hear; hear]. But he thought the object of the right hon. gentle- 
man was not that no religion was to be taught in connection with it, but that 
the religion of the Church of England was not to be taught [hear]. He had 
thought that the perspicuous statement of the right hon. baronet the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, in which he referred to the disas- 
trous failures of every attempt to propagate education upon the exclusive 
men pe of teaching the religion of the Church of England, would have con- 
vinced the right hon. baronet that any attempt to persist in that experiment 
would be useless. The right hon. baronet said that there was no instance 
of the state undertaking the education of the people without connecting it 
with religious instruction. But the right hon. baronet forgot that govern- 
ment had established the national system of education in Ireland, and had 
made grants in support of it 

Sir R. INGLIS.—They had not endowed it. 

Mr. SHEIL.—Endowed it! Should they dispute about the word en- 
dowment? [hear, hear] As far as general utility was concerned, there 
was no material difference between a grant for a year and an endowment.— 
Indeed, one advantage of an endowment was that they got rid of all the dis- 
putes and controversies which invariably resulted from an annual vote. In 
one point of view, however, he coincided with the right hon baronet. He 
thought it unfortunate that some means should not have been devised, and 
he trusted that the right hon. baronet the Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment would still devise some means to remove the reproach that no religious 
instruction of any kind should be given in the proposed colleges. Their ob- 
ject was of course to make the measure acceptable to the great body of the 
Irish people, but, above all, to those who had great influence with the Irish 
people—the priesthood [hear]. Now, the great body of the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy would complain that no means were adopted for the purpose of 
couveying any religious instruction whatever. He thought they ought to 
make it imperative upon every student in their colleges to attend some place 
of public worship. They might say that they would not grant money for 
religious teaching, buta middle course might be adopted. Surely the Catho- 
lic bishop of the district in which any one of these colleges might be situat- 
ed could find the means of having religious instruction conveyed to the stu- 
dents. It was, indeed, almost his duty todo so His anxious wish was 
that the plan should succeed, though he confessed he saw much in it which 
was imperfect. He was anxious that government should endeavour to con- 
ciliate those who had great influence with the people of Ireland—the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy. They made a great mistake in not consulting the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops on the Bequests Bill—they had done so on the May- 
nooth grant. He warned them that they must obtain their support in order 
to enable them to carry out successfully the proposed plan. The University 
of Dublin had been alluded to. The right hon. baronet opposite had not 
told them whether these colleges were to be affiliated with the University 
of Dublin. He had referred to the act of 1793, by which the fellowships of 
Trinity College, Dublin, were reserved for Protestants: but there was an 
important section of that act to which the right hon. baronet had not direct- 
ed the attention of the house—viz., that which provided that there should be 
another college founded, in connection with the University of Dublin. Trin- 
ity College and the University of Dublin were different bodies; but that act 
declared that another college should be founded, to be affiliated with Trini- 
ty College. So then it was felt to be wise, in 1793, that another coilege 
should be established, to which Protestants and Catholics should have access. 
When they came to consider what course must be adoptod to connect the 
proposed colleges with each other, it would be well to look at the clause in 
the act of 1793, to which he had alluded. He had, however, always thought, 
and he still thought, that the opening of Trinity College was of the utmost 
importance in a political point of view, and especially if they wished to con- 
ciliate those upon whom depended the success of that new policy of which 
the government had submitted portions. 

The evidence of the hon. and learned member for Cork (Mr. O'Connell) 
had been referred to by the right hon. baronet the member for Oxford.— 
But it ought to be remembered that that evidence, with a great deal of other 
evidence, was given at a time and ander circumstance totally different from 
the present. At the time referred to a proposal had been made by the BRo- 
man Vatholics that Reman Catholic emancipation should be grauted only 
upon certain conditions. One of the propositions then made, which, how- 
ever, failed, was, that the Catholic clergy should be endowed. The propo- 
sition was of the most signal importance with reference to this couatry; 
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‘or if 400,000/. a year, or whatever sum might have been spgeived, for car- 
rin into effect the object proposed by the noble lord the member for 

outh Lancashire (Lord F. Egerton,) if ‘such a sum had been granted, of 
course the Protestant University of Dublin would have been allowed to re- 
main undisturbed. The proposition, however, failed, and it was not reason- 
able, after the elapse of 20 years, that allusion thould be made to what was 
nothing but a conditional offer. The government refused to accede to the 
terms proposed by the Catholic leaders; they never entered into any con- 
tract until 1829. He recollected the right hon. baronet has said on that oc- 
casion that he had consulted no Catholics—that he had entered into no con- 
tract with the Roman Catholic body. _‘It was therefore hardly fair to 
back to what took place previous to the time when concession was made Er 
the purpose of adducing an opinion given by Mr O'Connell under circum- 
stances totally different from what alte existed. But could they not 
open Trinity College, that great national establishment, without at the same 
time incurring the evil which they apprehend? He did not think it con- 
sistent with justice or policy to close it. They ought toremember that they 
were about to leave Trinity College an object of ount predominance 
amoug the educational institutions of Ireland. T hat college, from its vast 
revenues, from the 300,000 Irish acres which it possessed, trom the great 
wealth of its fellowships—the seniar fellowships were, he believed, worth 
2000/. a year—from the high social positions which the fellows enjoyed, and 
from returning two members to that house, from all these things that college 
must always enjoy a paramount superiority over every other educational in- 
stitution in Ireland. So long as that predominance lasted they could not ex- 
pect the Catholics to be reconciled to it. _ He knew thatit would be said 
that the interest of the Church required that Catholics should be excluded 
from Trinity College. How unfortunate was it that they were always met 
by such an assertion. The right hon. baronet at the head of the govern- 
ment had once said that his difficulty would be in Ireland. It was not so. 
His difficulty was that establishment which encountered Lim at every step 
he took, and which demanded some modification of every measure he in- 
troduced. Could net the right honourable baronet take a middle course ? 
Some of the fellowships of that college could be held only by ecclesiastics ; 
the others might be held by laymen. He believed there were 70 la 
scholarships in that college. What connection had these with ecclesiasti 
polity? When they admitted the Roman Catholics to be educated at that 
college, they ought not to have withheld from them the golden fruits that 
grew on thattree. The existing system of Trinity College, with respect to 
the scholarships, was of the worst kind. Take the case of a Roman Catho- 
lic sizar, with nothing but his Greek and Latin. He entered Trinity Col- 
lege—he distinguished himself—he gains prizes, and in two years he can be- 
come a candidate for a scholarship (hear,) if he will relinquish his religion 
(hear.) How shameful that there should be in any university so wretched 
a decoy to apostacy. Why should they maintain an institution which was 
regarded as a mark of ascendancy ? He wanted only perfect equality be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant. He had only to say in conclusion, that he 
coceived it would be unjust in him before he sat down, if he withheld the 
hamble tribute of his cordial approbation to the general principles of the 
plan proposed by the right hon gentleman opposite (hear.) 

Sir R. PEEL rose, and addressed the house as follows:—I will, in the 
first place, address myself to the speech which my hon. friend the member 
for the University of Oxford has p ome on the present occasion. And I 
will just ask the house what is the condition of Ireland now with respect 
to academical education? Some time ago you provided for the education of 
the poorer classes in that country. My hon. friend has told us that no sys- 
tem of education could be sound which did not inclade religious instruction 
with its dissemination. You have now for some time continued to give @ 
sound education, not necessarily including religious instruction with it, to 
about 400,000 of the people of [reland [hear, hear}. You have institated 
as many schools in Ireland for the Protestant and Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of that country as will accommodate that number. We find in Scotland, 
whose population does not amount to much more than about one-third of 
the population of Ireland, that there are established five collegiate institu- 
tions, dispensing all the advantages of public instruction to those classes who 
can ota, wish to avail themselvesofthem. But in Ireland we find but 
one such institution, and that one the University of Dublin, connected with 
the Established Church, and confined to the professors of the Protestant re- 
ligion ; and we find the College of Maynooth confined solely to the educa- 
tion of the Roman Catholic cler In no other partof that country exist 
the means of academical education [hear, hear]. With that requisite we 
propose to supply them, and in doing so, we have to deal with a communi- 
ty in which t reat majority of the inhabitants are mot of the religions 
tenets of the Established Church[hear] We wish tu give to the youth of 
that community the means of honourable rivalry and emulation in the at- 
tainments of academical education (hear, hear). We propose in three pro- 
vinces of that country to found three collegiate institutions. But then my 
honourable friend the member for Oxford objects to our proposition, be- 
cause we do not make religious education founded op the basis of the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church [hear, hear] also an indispensable part of 
the system [hear]. Why, if we made such a thing a portion of the propos- 
ed institutions it would be utterly impossible to extend academical educa- 
tion to the Roman Catholics of thet country in the sense which my hon. 
friend proposes. I fully agree with my hon. friend on the necessity of main- 
tainingthe Dublin University, but I cannot concur with him in the policy or 
justice of his views when he lays it down asa rule that there shall be no 
provision made by the state for the education of the Roman Catholic people 
of Ireland (hear. hear). Ifmy hon. friend will attach to any new system of 
edvcation, as an indispensable requisite, the inculcation of the doctrines of 
the Established Church, the attempt to found any new academical or scienti- 
fic institution in Ireland will be utterly useless (hear, hear). I do most 
earnestly hope that the Protestant youth of Lreland will derive benefit from 
the proposed institution. I do hope that they wi'l be united in early youth, 
and while receiving their education, with their Roman Catholic fellow-stu- 
dents (hear, hear). But the intention being to give them all the benefit of 
education, what. I ask, is the nature of those collegiate institutions which 
you oppose? You have founded the College of Maynooth? Who is the 
man to oppose that? (hear.) Who is it that tella us we are acting in oppo- 
sition to the principles of the British constitution, or the reformed religion, 
in founding that establishment? Gow). In this point we find set at rest 
the objections made on the score of religious education of a certain descrip- 
tion; but when we want, when we wish to educate and instruct the laymen, 
and do not found Roman Cathclic theological colleges [hear, hear ]—but 
when we propose to establish collegiate institutions, irrespective of reli- 
gious considerations, we are turned round upon and charged with infidelity, 
solely because we refrain from the establishment of theological institutions 
[cheers]. Itis not that we do not wish to attach the utmost importance to 
this very serious consideration, but we do hope that the parents, the nat- 
ural guardians, or those to whom the youth of the country are intrusted, 
will take due care, and see that those under their control are well instructed 
in the principles of that Church and according to the doctrines of that faith 
which they profess [hear, hear.]. I regret to bear the right hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman opposite, who last addressed the house, say that we ought to 
have consulted the Roman Catholic prelates or priesthood of [reland before 
we determined on founding the proposed colleges. He said, too, that the 
success of our proposition in the latter respect depended upon that consulta- 
tion. Now, I think if we had thought it necessary to consult the Roman 
Catholic bishops or priests in this respect it would have been equally our 
duty to have consulted the prelates of the Established Church ; and the re- 
sult might have been. had we consulted both, that it would be impossible, 
in following out their probable respective suggestions, to promote any fair 
scheme for general academical education [hear, hear]. 

In the south and west we find ao means of academical education. 
We propose to establish collegiate institutions with degrees for science, 
for literature, medicine, and if we mean to employ a theological professor, 
we must endow a theological chair, or divinity chair. Now one class would 
call tor the endowment of a Roman Catholic professorship, and another for 
a Protestant; and [ doubt very much whether it would be by any means for 
the real advantage of religion, if, in either such case, that endowment oc- 
curred (hear.) But while saying this, at the same time we profess our de- 
sire, our willingness, to conde in every particular the wishes and feel- 
ings of the parents and guardians of the youth of that country of all persua- 
sions, and desire that they shall conduct themselves with propriety in every 
respect within the walls of those colleges in which there are to be no pla- 
ces for receiving religious instruction trom professors of a faith, from which 
they dissent (hear, hear.) While we are anxious to see their duties pro- 
perly and efficiently discharged inside the walls, while imposing no neces- 
sity on them of attending any particular lecture, but affording them every 
facility of attendance at such as would be in pursuancs of the desire of their 
natural protectors, we attach great importance to the necessity of attend- 
ance at places of Divine worship (hear, hear.) We do tot profess to receive 
those who are to have the benetit of the education of these colleges with- 
in the walls of the same. They are to reside outside and only attend as 
the colleges at certain fixed times. We do not, therefore, intend to super- 
sede their natural protectors, or those to whose cure — have been en- 
trusted, nor to tuke their religious training out of the hands of their respeo- 
tive guardians; but we do trust, that those who bave charge of the youth 
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sent from the tenets of the it would be in vain to sup- 
that the proposed institutions could be successful in their results if we 
were to attempt to carry out their t ement in opposition to the Roman 
Catholic religion (hear, hear,) by imposing any religious test as a qualifica- 
tion for admission, or for subsequent progress in education (hear.) And 
here I will observe that | cannot agree with the right hon gentleman oppo- 
site, that there ought to #e imp upon the student an obligation to attend 
at the lectures of these professors of divinity. That would, I think, be vi- 
ing the principle which I hold to be the most important one that guides 
us in this respect. But assuming that parents, or those who are in charge 
of the children, will attend to their religious education, we do not exercise 
the same strict care of them in the matter of religious instruction which 
is exercised in colleges in which the youth reside within the walls, aud are 
always under the control and surveillance of the heads and managers of 
the same. My hon. friend the memberfor the University of Oxford says, 
this is the first time we are going to establish in this country what he calls 
a ‘godless institution.’ And he grounds his reason for so designating the 
t scheme upon the fact that it does not embody in it any proposition 
religious instruction. My hon. friend says, too, that he never could be a 
ere such proposition (hear, hear.) Now, I am very much afraid 
my friend must be accused of somewhat of inattention to what has 
been passing in parliament for the last twenty years (hear, hear.) I fear 
he must be forgetful of a vote to which he has been a party for that time, 
and which involves this very principle against which he vow contends.— 
There was an institution founded in Belfast, several years since, by volun- 
subscription. The peopls of Belfast were too far from Dublin to par- 
ticipate in the advantages of an academical education afforded by means of 
the university of that cy and feeling this inconvenience, the merchants 
and other inhabitants of Belfast met together, and determined on the estab- 
lishment of a collegiate institution in Belfast. ‘They subscribed a consider- 
able sum for that purpose. They were met at first by a spirit of religious 
zeal; and were told that no new institution which did not embody religious 
instruction in its system could prosper. However, they considered mature- 
ly, and tey subsequently found that any attempt at enforcing religious 
points, or obedience to rules in opposition to religious feelings, would be fa- 
tal. And accordingly a confined themselves to giving education in sci- 
ence, in matters connected with agriculture, the arts, and manufactures, in 
the way of lectures, to all such persons who might desire information on 
those subjects, and whose former education had been neglected. But, 
moreover, they would admit in portions of their establishment, as their 
prospectus put forth, lectures upon divinity, upon proper application from 
any ecclesiastical body. Who were the men who had formed that instita- 
tion, or who had sustained it ? (hear, oy Yet this institution, rejecting 
religious instruction as acomponent part of its system, had meu now its pat- 
rons whose characters could not be questioned. After it was founded, the 
Lord Primate of Ireland, the Marquis of Downshire, the Marquis of Done- 
gal, und the Bishops of Derry, Connor, and Dromore, consented to subscribe 
to it, and became visitors of it. This was about 30 years since, and this was 
the part taken with respect to that institution, by these men who were 
known to be the ornaments of the Established Church in that country, and 
who felt the expediency of advancing academical education distinct fromm 
religious. Shall we be told then, when we wish to extend the benefit of 
similar advantages to the youth of Ireland, and propose a system of educa- 
tian to which the bishops of the Established Church conseuted, that we are 
encouraging infidelity, and patrons of gudless institutions because we pro- 
pose to form one on the same principles? (hear, hear.) 

Sir RB. INGLIS was understood to say that this was supported only on the 
voluntary . 

Sir R. PEEL.—But was this institution to which I refer, as founded on 
voluntary contributions in the first instance,socontinned? My hon. friend 
seems to intimate that no act of parliament was passed for it. But in that 
my hon. friend isa little mistaken. An act of parliament was passed in 1810, 
distinetly incorporating this institution, avd those men I have already named 
were appointed visitors, of whose attachment to the Church of Eugland there 
could be no doubt (hear, hear). Ina short time, before the present session 
eloses, at least, my hon. friend will be called upon to vote £2500 for the 
pe ah that institution, and in doing so again, should he do so, he will be 
only doing what he has done for the last 20 years; and in so doing, he will 
be supporting the principle of voting a parliamentary grant for an institution 
in which there is no religious system of edueation pursued or prescribed.— 
Now, under the particular circumstances in which Ireland is placed, we ouly 
ask you to do in other places what has been done already in Ireland. We 
ask you to extend to the west and south those privileges and advantages 
already enjoyed by the north (hear, hear). We ask you to improve the 
scientific education of the youth in Ireland, to inculcate upon their minds 
true notions @f religion by enlarging their knowledgé of the great works of 
the Creator. In establishing these colleges, we shall establish a system from 
which we shall reap great benefit; it will promote akindly and social feel- 
ing between those otf different religious persuasions, who will entertain feel- 
ings of honourable but friendly rivalry. That system will make them more 
émbued with that Lage! ery of the Christian religion—reciprocal chari- 
ty ; but leave them without this and you may find that that religion which 
_ made a cause for refusing thém educatiun, was more injured than bene- 

ted by the course you pursued in this respect. The right hon. baronet sat 
down amid loud cheers. 

Mr. SHAW said he was happy tosee the measure had been received so 
favourably by bon. members on the other side of the house, and although he 
could not wholly approve of it, he yet could not offer any great objection to 
it (bear). He agreed with hon. members opposite that it would benefit the 
middle classes in Ireland. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE looked upon it as a great misfortune that there was no 
recognition of Christianity in the present bill. It was not his imtevtion to 
occupy the time of the house further, but he could not allow the first step in 
this measure to be taken without stating the grounds on which he should 
think it his duty to give it his opposition. 


—p>—-—-- 
GREAT AND TERRIBLE FIRE AT QUEBEC. 


On the 28th one of the most destructive fires known, broke out at Quebec, 
and destroyed no Jess than 1200 houses, and left destitate and houseless ten 
thousand of our fellow creatures. The calamity occurred ina part of the 
town occupied by the labouring classes, who have, for the most part, lost 
their ull. The papers from Canada are filled with the melancholy details, 
but the following from the Montreal Herald, gives a vivid account of the sad 


catastrophe. 
FIRE AT QUEBEC. 
To the Editor of the Montreat, Heratp. 
. Quenec, 30th of May, 1845, 
Sin—I expected, on nearing the city by the River, to see the curling smoke 
of a recent cuntlagration enveloping the Cape, and giving some evidence of 
the culanity that has occurred. But there was only the usual haze of a sum- 
mer morning, and (as the Upper Town has not been touched) the same ro- 
mantic view of tne city that always greets the stranger’s eye. On opening 
the River St. Charles, however, a melancholy evidence of the terrible disas- 
ter was disclosed, in the tall forest of chimnies—if the comparison may be 
allowed—that stood up against the morning sky. 
A description of the physical tof the burned district may be summed 
up in few words. It comprises the whole space of level groand lying be- 
tween the north side of the cliff and the River St. Charles, extending from 
the strect leading to the Bridge down to the point where the St. Roch’s Sub- 
urbs meet the Lower Town of Quebec, at an augle not fardistant from the 
Montreal Bank. Thelength is over a mile—th: depth at the widest part, 1 
should think not far from half'a mile; within these boundaries were laid out 
the following slreets:— 


St. Vallier st. Fleurie st., Des Frairies st. St. Ma ¥ 
: it, ; “ rgaret st., Des Fosses st., 
KX ngs ok a Francois st., King st., Richard st., Queen st., Prince Ed- 
r “ ae hong Roch st , St. Dominique st., Grant st., Craig st., Rue de 


t. Nicholas, St Paul’s, and St. Charles Stre i > 
eon Street, St. Paul's Market, (Lower Town). Cupeton aces. 
Subarb of St. John—Cote d’Abram—north part of St. George Street—do. 


a Street, and houses in St. Eustache, St. Augustin and Rich- 


PR building, with _ miraculous exception of three or four, within 
above range ure in ashes. The principal part of them were of wood 
The fire originated in a tannery er the cliff, belonging to Mr. Richard- 
son, in which they were preparing blacking. The first autice of St was from 
the roof being seen on fire. Iu the course of five suluates. en rapid was ite 
progress, ihe people saw that the attempt tosave the building Was temesckel- 
le. A burricane of wind from the 8. W. Sprang up ut the time. and — 
ing the embers at first entirely over the buildings in the whee er ag ee oF 
the Lurning honse, set fireto some buildings several handred ail iat the 
embers from these again—the houses being on low Grenada ahs carr ‘dl 
direct to adjacent buildings, and 80 on from one block to another: ages — 
appeared in detached places, until the whule was a Waving mass of solid fir 6 
]t wes appal! ng. : 
W ven the cry was raised, people from the neighbourhood, and even from 
a dis*ance, ' uriied to the spot to give their assistance. Thev as new places 
Caug at, their attention and efforts became distracted, antil at leugth a terri 








ble panic seized every bosom, and burning buildings were left to beconsum- 
ed while the terror-atricken people ran to their own homes to save, if possi- 
ble, their wives and children. The whole time of the conft ion was but 
twelve hours, and it was only prevented fromsweeping the Lower Town at 
the eastern base of the cliff, aud with it an immense amount of shipping at 
the wharves, by the Mayor consenting to allow the artillery to blow down 
the houses standing in its way. The tide being at ebb, there is not a ques- 
tion that many ships would have gone to f the devouring} flames un- 
less this expedient had been resorted to, aud at a fortunate place for execu- 
ting it. 
he praise of the troops for their noble conduct is in every mouth. Some 

of the soldiers stood to the posts assigned them by their officers until their 
clothes and hair were sin This unshrinking obedience of orders in de- 
fiance of asea of fire gave rise to a rumour that several were buried, but I am 
wey Se say that on en uiry none are missing. == , 

A book might be filled with all that is said of individual acts of heroism 
and of harrowing s 


tacles of suffering. You may imagine what the latter 
must have been when J tell you that of seven dascell careame which I 
have seen two were those of a woman with an iufant at her breast. Three 
of the others were of little children. It is my impression that many children 
must have perished, so sudden was the progress of the fire, and judging also 
from the fact that the streets being in several cases on fire at the two ends, 
no possible avenue of escape was open. Que gentleman mentioned to me 
that he saw a child at the corner of a street, whom six mothers came for- 
ward to claim before the true one was found. I grieve to say that your Que- 
bec Correspondent misses a daughter of his, about 12 years of age, whom, 
being bed-rid, he had carried to what he thought a place of safety, but on 
returning from his house found it a mass of flames. 
There are fifteen hundred buildings burned, twelve hundred at least 
dwelling houses. 


Several small craft were burned, and a good deal of hewed and sawed 
lumber on the shore and wharves of the River St. Charles. An immense 
pile 4 coals in the Commissariat yard is now burning, and may continue for 
a week. 

A report got out that the French Canadian bakers raised the price of their 
bread from fe usual price to 23 6d. I am happy to say that altho’ report- 
ed from mouth to mouth I bave the best reason—after diligent pr 
say that itis nottrue. 1 mentioned this lest a corresponding ramour should 
go up to Meutreal. 

The Commissariat has given free use of the Government ovens to Mr. 
Clearihue to bake bread for the people, but what is toclothe them? From 
twelve thousand to fifteen thousand persons have been thrown out of house 
and home in the clothes in which they stood. The citizens of Montreal 
could do an immediate benefit by collecting spare clothes of every size and 
kind and sending them down here. Yours truly, F. 

P. 8.—The following hand-bill was to-day issued: 

“ Committee of Relief.—Notice to Sufferers by the late Firc.—Persons 
who have been rendered houseless by the late Fire will be granted an allow- 
ance of ‘Ten Shillings for each member of their famtlies, by applying for the 
same at the House of Assembly, between9 A. M., and 4 P. M.,on any day 
(Sunday excepted) until Wednesday next the 4th of June inclusive (being at 
the rate of 1s. per head per day for ten days) it being understood that the 
said assistance will in very many cases enable the parties so relieved to re- 
sume their avocations without further recurrence to the Committee for Re- 
lief. By Order, “ Jerrrey Hace. 

Sec. to Com. of Investigation and Distribution.” 
te “ The temporary issues of bread will cease this evening.” Quebec, 
Friday, May 30 1345. 

The following are I understand, the amounts invured in the’various offices: 

Canada office, 50,0002. ; Quebec office, 45,000/.; Phoenix office, 5,0002 ; 
Montreal office, 6,000 ; Mutual (St. Roch’s. )}—This Company was formed by 
the St, Roch’s people exclsively, asd therefore will be unable to pay any- 
thing. 

. PUBLIC MEETING. 

A meeting of the citizens of Quebec, called by public advertisement con- 
formably to a resolution of a meeting the previous evening, was held in the 
Court House yesterday at One o’clock, P. M. The Hou. R. E. Ceron, 
Mayor, in the Chair. Mr. Garneau City Clerk, acting as Secretary. 

The following contribatious were subscribed for betore the adj urnment. 

The Seminary of Quebec 500/; The Nuns of the Hotel Dieu of Quebec 
5007; James Gibb, Esq 500/; G. Joly, Esq 300/; Peter Paterson, Esq 2507; 
Quebec Branch of the Bank of Montreal 250/; The Quebec Bauk 2502; The 
Bank of B N. America 250/; Chas Langevin, Esq 200/; The Mayor of 
Quebec 150/; Hon. Mr. Justice Panet 1002: Henry Jessop, Esq 100/; George 
Black, Esq 1002; Wm. Price, Esq 1002; Forsyth, Walker & Co 100/; G. B. 
Symes, Esq 100/; Chas. E. Levey, Esq 100/; LeMesurier, Tilatone & Co 
100/; Gillespie, Greenshields & Co 1002; Pemberton Brothers 100/ ; H. E. 
Burstall 1007; Thos. Froste & Co 100/; Wm Henry 100/; Joho Thomson 
100/; Thos. C. Lee 100; Sharples, Wainwright & Co 100/; Patterson, Young 
& Co 1002; Pickeragill, Tibbets & Co 1007; Edward Borroughs 100/; Atkin- 
son, Usborne & Co 1002; Julien Chouinard 100/; Hon. Louis Massue 100; 
Méthot, Chinic & Co 100/; Hon. John Neilson 1002; Henry Atkinson, Esq 
1002; Hon. Henry Black 1007; Arch. Laurie, Esq 100/; Christian Wartele, 
100/; T. C. Aylwin, Esq, M.P.P. 751; Monseigneur L’Eveque de Sidyme 
50/; Messire Baillargeon, Caré 50/; Capt. Boxer, C.B., R.N. 501; Yorsyth & 
Bell 50/;C. E. Dunn 50/;G. O. Stuart, Esq 507; H. N. Jones 50/2; John 
Egan & Co 50/; Ryan Brcthers 50/; P. Cheveau, Esq., M.P.P 402; Hon. A 
W. Cochran 40/; Rev J. Mackie 30/; Hon. Justice Bedard 252; Hon. F. W. 
Primrose, Q. C 251; J. T. Taschereau 25/; J. HW. Joseph & Co 254; W. B. 
Valleau 257; W. H. Griffin 251; J. B. Hardy 251; P. Gingras, Jr. 25/; Jas. 
Blanchard 252; Jas. Boswell 25/; J. C. Fisher, L. L. D 25/; Rev. John Cook, 
D. D. 252; Alex. Simpson 25/; Noah Freer 25/; Arch. Campbell 257; The 
Rev. P. McMahon 12/ 10s; Justice McCord 12/ 10s ; Joseph Tardiff 107; 
Wm. Booth 10/; Dunbar Koss 52; J. J. Sims 57; Rev C. L. F. Haensel, 5. 

The number of lives lost cannot yet be ascertained. The number of bo- 
dies found in the ruins up to last night is said to be 17. 

Proeeedings in Montreal, June 2. 
THE SUFFERERS BY THE LATE FIRE IN QUEBEC. 

In accordance with the requisition of his Worship the Mayor, a public 
meeting was yesterday held in the Parliament House, at one o'clock, pr. m., 
for the purpose of adopting measures in aid of the sufferers by the late fear- 
ful fire in Quebec. 

His Lordship, the Bishop of Montreal, (R. C.). having explained to the 
very numerous assemblage present the object of the meeting, proposed that 
his Worship the Stepan choad take the Chair, and that Mr. Sexton, City 
Clerk, should be requested to act as Secretary. 

The following resolutions were then unanimously adopted by the meet- 
ing ;— 

*" Moved by Mr. Lafontaine, seconded by the Hon. Mr. Moffatt : 

Resolved,—That this meeting having learned the overwhelming calamit 
which has just befallen many thousands of the citizens of Quebec, by which 
they have been rendered houseless, and thrown into the utmost want, aud 
by which it is feared many lives have been lost, avails itself thus early of the 
opportunity now afforded to express its deep sympathy with the distressed 
sutferers, and deems ita duty to render prompt and generous aid. 

Moved by the Hou. Peter M’Giil, seconded hy the Hon. D. B. Viger. 

Resolved.—That a committee be now appointed to solicit and receive 
poentyem in aid of the sufferers by the late dreadful conflagration at Que- 

Cc. 

The subscription lists were then commenced, and the following sums sub- 
scribed in the room 

His Excellency the Governor General 500/; The Commander of the For- 
ces 1002; The Mayor of Montreal 100/; Bank of Montreal 750/; The Sem- 
inary of St. Sulpice 2502; The Bishop of Montreal 50; People’s Bank 2501; 
Joseph Masson 6007; D B. Viger 1002; Gillespie, Moffat & Co 150; John 
Molson 1007; Thomas & William Molson 150/; Mr. Stayner 1007, C. 8. 
Rodier, Esq 50/; Hon Wm Morris 20/; E. M. Leprohon25/; The Inspec- 
tor of Ashes 251, Johu Torrance & Co 1002; Desbarats & Dorbishire 50/; 
Hon. D Daly 50/; L. H. Lafontaine 100/; J. Berthelot 252; C. 8. Cherrier 
24/; L. T. Drummond 25/; Forsyth, Richardson & Co 150; Attorney Gen- 
eral 50/; Thomas Wilson 25/; Hon P. M’Gill 502; J. &. Mills 502; Ben- 
jamin Holmes 25/ ; John Leeming 25/; J. H. Lamb 25/; Wm. Lyman & Co 
251; McDougall & Glass 251; Jacob De Witt 254; McPherson, Crane & 
Co 501; J. Brunean 50/; Jos Shuter 257; H. Paré 25/; FE. BR. Fabre 25/; 
Arthur Ross 25/; Mr. Talley 25/; Jolm Glen.on 252; Wm. Edmonston 
252; H. Allan 252; Chas. Geddes 252: Robert Weir & Co 30/; John Smith 
25/. P. Moreau 252; JD. Lacroix 12/ 108; Dr. Arnoldi 12% 10s; Capt. 
Brownrigg 10/; J. W. Wicksteed 251; P. E. Gagnon 25/; Dr. Bethuve 5; 
Joseph Nickless 5; Chas. Rudyerd 5/; Jos. Bourret 12/ 10s; E. T. Renand 
10/; Henderson, Brother 10/; Jos. Scholtield & Son 20/; Rev. Mr. Wilkes 


5t; Col. Wildgress 5/; Richd. Yates 10/; Jno. Kelly & Co 202; Jao. Ward | 


& Son 2110s; Jos. Donegani 80/; Thos. M'Ginn 7/ 10s; Hooker, Holton & 
Co 502; Wm. Dow & Cu 50/; Daniel Gorrie 102. 
en 
Reported for the Courier §& Enquirer. 
CIRCUIT COURT. 





Impertant Trial.—The United States es. Henry Eckford’s Execntors.-- 
This was an action of debt, tried before his Honor Judge Betts. ou the 15th 
16th. L7ih, 13th, and 20th days of May, and was brought apon a Bond <..ted 

‘22d June 1830, executed by Sumuel Swaritwout, as principal, aud by Heury 











Eckford, Cadwallader D. Colden, Silas E. Burrows, Charles L. Livingston, 
M. M. Quackenbos and Benjamin Birdsall as sureties in the penalty of $150. 
000. reciting that the said Samuel Swartwout had been egpninted to the 
office of Collector of Customs for the district of New York, and with the 
condition that “if the said Samuel Swartwout hath truly and faithfully exe. 
cuted and discharged, and shall continue traly and faithfully to discharge all 
the duties of the said office according to law,” then the obligation to be void. 
The declaration averred that large sums of money had come to the hands of 
Mr. Swartwout, as Collector, for which he had not accounted or paid overto 
iM cenpenred apéh the trial, thet Br. 8 pointed Coll 

Ita upon the trial, that Mr. Swartwout was ector 
the Port of sr. York and entered upon the duties of his office ou the = 
of May 1829, and that his official term expired on the 24th March 1830.— 
He was re-appointed, and his second term commenced on the 29th March 
1830 and expired on the 28th March 1834. He was re-appointed and his 
third term commeuced on the 29th March 1834 and expired on the 28th 
March 1838. Upon each Senne he executed a bond in the penalty of 
$150-000 with sureties for the faithful performauce of his duties. The pre- 
sent action was brought against the Executors of the late Henry Eckford, 
upon the bond given upon his re-appointment in March 1830, and covered 
the official acts of Mr. Swartwout from the 29th March 1830 until the 28th 
day fof March 1834, both days inclusive. The United States, in order to 
maintain their claim, read in evidence, a transcript from the Books of the 
Treasury Department duly certified by the First Auditor and Comptroller, 
dated March 1344, of the accounts of Samuel Swartwout Collector, from the 
39th March 1830 to the 28th March 1834, by whlch the aggregate of tho 
debits amounted to $75,321,234 41-100, and after specifying all the credits to 
which he was entitled, it stated a balance against him of $435.052 21-100, 
and the officers of the ‘Treasury accordingly certified that the last mentioned 
sum was due by him at the expiration of his secoud term of office. 

James M. Torbert, a clerk in the office of the First Auditor of the Trea- 

sury, proved that he had stated this account from the quarterly returns of 
Mr. Swartwout as adjusted by the Treasury Department; that these quarter- 
y accounts had been made by Mr. Swartwout from the commencement of 
his office, until its close in 1833, and the balance had been carried forward 
in the accounts from quarter to quarter until the end of the last term: that 
the quarter terminated onthe 31st March, 30th June, 30th September, and 
31st of December, of each year: but that, in order to ascertain the state of 
the accounts during the term embraced by the bond now in suit he had re- 
stated the accounts, so as to show all the receipts and disburaements from 
the 29th March, 1830, to the 28th March, 1834, both days inclusive: and 
that the result was a balance due by Mr. Swartwout to the United States 
on the last mentioned date, of $435,052 21-100. 

The defendants then called John A. Fleming as a witness, who proved 
that he had been four years in the Custom House as assistant of Mr. Schultz, 
the Auditor, and that upon his resignation he was appointed Auditor, which 
office he held six years : that his particular duties were to make ap, exam- 
ine and return the quarterly accounts of the Collector, and he bad thus ac- 
quired a familiar knowledge ef the manner in which the books were kept: 
that he had examined the Treasury transcript with great care in connection 
with the buoks of the Custom House, and that the result was that he had 
discovered errors and omissions iu the statement of the Treasury to the 
amountof $135,704 94. 

The items composing this sum were pointed ont by Mr. Fleming with 
great clearness and accuracy, and the books and original eutries of the Cus- 
tom House were produced and verified his statements. Itappears that the 
docaments at Washington did not contain the particulars necessary to ena- 
ble Mr. Torbert to ascertain the items referred to by Mr. Fleming. He 
also stated that the United States had made au error against teemntsives of 
$4533 61:—that he had made up acash account embracing all the receipts 
and al! the paymeats by Mr. Swartwout from the Ist January, 1334 to the 
28th Jarch, 1834, and that the cash on hand on the last mentioned day to 
be accounted for by Mr. Swarthwout, amounted to ........ $304 114 65 
That all the receipts on the 29th, 30th and 3ist of 


BEASEM, 1694, WENO. 066 nnn ev onde 6sicses eecses ccce sce cave 46 743 32 
That the payments made by Mr. Swartwout for 

the use of the Government, on the 29th, 30.h, and 

Siat Manes. S644 eee s o5: cna b ctibaeisises cdve 265,118 92 
Cash onhand on 31st March, 1834.............. 85,739 15 


That by adding to this balance all receipts uutil the 
10th May, 1534, the total monies collected until this tine was 
$1,129,651 99 
That the payment and disbursements by Mr. 8 for 

the use of the Government, until the 10th May, 

1834, ampoumnted tO. 20.00 220000 scsess secccccces 1,129.651 99 
And that consequenily on the last mentioned day Mr. Swartwout had ac- 
counted for all monies received by bim during his seoond term of office. 

Mr. Fleming further stated that these sams did not include moneys receiv- 
ed or paid back, for deposits upon unascer'ained daties, That thesc deposits 
on the 28th March, 1834, amounted to $36,19591. That the deposits repaid 
to merchants, from 29:h March to 10th May, 1834, amounted to $70,196 60. 
Thatduring the last mentioned period further deposits were made for unas- 
certained duties to the sum of $85 071 15; and that the whole amount of 
meneys held on deposit by Mr. Swartwout was 100.070 52. That thie sum 
was included in the cash balance of $145,202 89, which Mr. 8wartwout 
then had, as appeared by the cash book. 

The defendants insisted that the evidence had established that all the mo. 
neys received by Mr. Swartwuut during his second term of office had been 
disbursed for the use of the Government or duly accounted for. They also 
claimed that the United States were indebted to them for tho rent at the rate 
of $250 per annum, of lands at Navy Point, or Sacketts Harbor, from Ist 
January, 1823, with interest, and also rent for Storr’s Harbor, on Lake Onta- 
rio, at the rate of $280 per annum from Ist January, 1833, with interest. 
It appeared by the evidence that during the war Mr. Eckford proceeded to 
Lake Ontario by order of the Governments and commenced energetic meas- 
ures to build and equip a navy. Commodore Chauncey having purchased 
the necessary sites for ship yards, the Government declined to sanction his 
acts, because there was no direct authority of specific appropriation for that 
purpose. Mr Eckford immediately assumed the purchases and the Govern- 
ment have ever since occupied Navy Point for National objects; they have 
now officers stationed there, and a large vessel of 74 gans on the stocks: 
rent was paid until January 1833. The property at Storr’s Harbor was oc- 
cupied by the Government from 1814 until 1833, when by its order Capt. 
Mallaby sold the 74 gun ship then upon the stocks, and delivered up possee- 
sion of the lands to the executors of Mr. Eckford. No rent has ever been 
ag The amount charged is the interest of the purchase money. His 

on. Judge Beits charged the jury with great clearness and ability upon all 
the points raised aud discussed by the counsel on both sides, and submitted 
to the Jury the great question in the case, whether the evidence established 
to their satisfaction that Mr. Swartwout had applied to the use of the States, 
and had duly accounted for all the moneys received b 
cond term of office. If he had so applied the fands, rhe the defendants 
were entitled to a verdict — otherwise they ought to find for the United States 
be opens of the arrearages, not exceeding $150,000, the penalty of the 
ond, 

That the Jury would consider the evidence as to the occupation of the 
lands on Luke Ontario: that itstrongly supported the defendants claim, and 

did not appear to be controverted except as to the —- of interest, and 
upon this point his Honour was of opinion that the defendants were entitled 
to interest at the rate of six per cent per annum. 

The Jury found a verdict for the defendants, and certifiod a balance in 
their favour of $20,545 59.1 

B. F. Batler, for the United States. 

D. Lord, Jr., J. P. Hall, F. B. Cuttirg, for Defendants. 

— 

Office of Ordnance, April 16 —Ry1 yiethn - and Brevt Maj J Hanwell 
to be Lt Col, v Walcott ret on full-pay ; Second Capt T A Shone to be Capt 
v Hanwell; First Lt W Henderson to be Sec Capt, vShone; Sec Lt P W 
Phillipps to be First Lt v Henderson; Sec Capt J Turner to be Captv 
Stokes reton full-pay ; First Lt C J Torrens to be Sec Capt, v Turner; Sec 
Lt EK Moubray to be Frst Lt v Torrens. 

Foreign Office, May 3.—The Queen has been gracionsly pleased to ap- 
point Abraham Carlton Cumberbatch, Esq., now British Vice Covsul at 
Constantinople, to be her Majesty’s Consul General at Coustautineple. 

The Queen has also been graciously pleased to appoint Charles Duncan 
Wake, Esq., now British Vice Consul at Copenhagen, to be her Majesty’s 
Consul at Charleston. : 

Downing-Street, May 3 —The Queen has been pleased to appoint William 
Fergusson, Esy., to be Captain General and Governor in chic 
the Colony of Sierra Leone and its dependencics. 

Whitehall, May 3.—The Queen has been pleased to conatitnte and ap- 
wint the Most Hon. John Maquisof Bute, K. T.. to be her Majesty's Ligh 
Commis-ioner to the General Aesembly of the Church of Bceotlad. 

Whitehall, May 5.~The Qiven his been pleased to constitute and ap- 
wint the Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, Doctor in Divinity, to be Dean of the 
ollegiate church of &t. Peter, Westminster, void by the promotion of Dr. 
Thomas Turton. late Dean thereof, to the Bishoprick of Ely 

Ojice of Ordnance, May 5.—Erratum iv the Gazette of the 20:h ult.— 


ty a of Act—For Capt Trevor ret on full-pay, read Capt Trevor, ret on 
ha pay ° 
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. James’ Palace, May7.—The Queen was this 
Py a of Knightho-d upon John Masphonen Brakenbury, Esq., lat 
her Majesty’s Consul at Cadiz, Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 


The Queen was also pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood apon 
Charies Fellows, Esq., of Russell-square. 

War Office, May 7.—Her Majesty has been pleased to promote his Royal 
Highness Prince George of Cam sideh K. G., Colonel of the 17th Light 

ns, to be Major General in the Army. : . 

Downing-Street May, 8.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Admi- 
ral Sir Robt W Otway, bart, and Vice Admiral Sir E ward W.C. R. Owen, 
Knights Commanders of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
to be Knights Grand Cross of the said Order; and Rear Admiral Sir Ed- 
ward Chetham, Kut , Companion of the said Most Honourable Military Or- 
der, to be Knight Commander thereof, , ‘i 

Downing- Street, May 10.—The Queen has been toappoint William 
Arrindell, Esq., to be her Majesty's A General for the colony of Bri- 
tish Gaiana; and }:. F. Wylde, Esq., to be Clerk of the Peace at Worcester, 
in the settlement of the Cape of (ivod Hope. 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War-Ofice, May 9.—4th Drag Grds. Ens and Adjt W G Sutton, fm the 
69th Ft, to be Cor, without pur.—7th Light Drags. CorGF W Miles tobe 
Lt by purchase vice Sarville, whoret.: W Viscount H Lawrance to bo Cor 
by pur v Miles.—3rd Ft. Ens R Portal fm 83rd Ft, to be Lt by pur, vice 
Cameron, who ret.—16th. Ens E N Dickenson to be Lt by pur v Wall, 
who ret; C C Grant, Gent to be Ens by pur v Dickenson.—18th. Capt W 
Evans fm 44th Ft, to be Capt v Staveley, who exch.—24th. H F Barclay 
Gent, to be Eus by pur.—3ist. LtJ B Travers, fm 25th Ft to be Paymr, v 
Matthews app Paymaster of a Recruiting District.—32nd. Aset-Surg C 
Scott, MD, fm 36th Ft to be Surg, v Bampfield.—36th. W M Douding, 
Gent, to be Asst-Surg v Scott, prom in the 32nd Ft—37th, Lt-Colthe Hou 
G A Spencer, fm 60th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Bradshaw, who exch.—4Ist._ Lt 
R Portal, fm 3rd Ft to be Lt v C A Morshead, who reton hf-pay of the 3rd 
Ft.—43rd. Lt the Hon C H Lindsay to be Capt without pur v Wright who 
ret upon full pav ; Ens J S Kennedy, fin 45th Ft, to bo Ens, without pur. 
44th. Capt C W D Staveley, fm 18 h Ft, to be Capt, v Evans, who exch.— 
45th. T J Grant, Gent to be Ens without pur, v Kennedy, app to the 43rd 
Ft.—60th. Lt-Col J Bradshaw, fm 37th Ft to be Lt-Col, v Spencer, who 
exch.—86th. .G 8 Nunn, Gent, to be Ens without pur v Macneill, whose 
appmt has been can.—90th. H M Eager, Gent to be Ens by pur v Thurs- 
ton, who ret —2nd West India Regt. J T Shower, Geat, to be Eus, with- 
out pur, v Robertson whose appmnt has been can,—3rd West India Regt.— 
Ens F J Hills, fm the 1st West India Regt, to be Lt, by pur, v Smith whose 
prom, by pur, has been can.—Ceylon Rifle Regt Lt J Macdonald to be 
Capt, by pur, v B E Layard, who ret; 2nd Lt P O’Gurman to be Ist Lt, by 
pur, v Macdonald; D D Greentree, Gent, to be 2nd Lt, by pur, v O'Gor- 
man ; J Meade, Gent, to be 2nd Lt, without pur, v Muller dec. 

Brevet—Capt GE Turner, of the Ry1 Artil, to be Mjr in the Army. 

Unattached.—Bvt-Mjr J Algeo, fm the 77th Ft, to be Mjr without pur ; 
Lt J Hay, fin 15th Ft, to be Capt without pur. _ 

Office of Ordnance, May &.—Ry| Regt of Artil—Ist Lt W J Smyths to 
be 2nd capt, v W Smith, res; 2nd Lt RH Carlyon to be lst Lt, v WJ 
Smythe. 

Grinasien Medical Department—Temporary Asst-Surg E Gilborne to be 
Asst-Surg. 

War Office. May 16.—I1st Drag Grds. Capt J Crofts, fm the 7th Drag 
Grds, to be Capt v Jackson, who exch.—7th Drag Grds. Capt G W C 
Javkson, fm the Ist Drag Grds, to be Capt v Crofts, who exch.—2nd Drags 
—Cor HS Scobell to be Lt, by pur v Barnett, who ret; D C R C Bucha- 
nan, Gent, to be cor by pur, vy Scobell.—3rd Lieut Drags. Mjr R B Ed- 
wards, fm hf-pay Unat, to be Mjr, v Bvt Lt-Col, G A Malcolm, who exch ; 
Capt C W M Ba'ders to be Mjr by pur, v Edwards, who ret; LtWEF E 
Barnes to be Capt by pur, v Balders;Cor J G A Burton to be Lt by par, v 
Barnes; C R Colt Gent, to ba Cor by par, v Burton.—7th Lt Drags. Lt C 
H Wyndham to be capt by pur, v Lord A Paget prom; Cor J M Hagart to 
be Lt by pur, v W yudheets E H Cooper Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Hagart. 
— 14th Lt Drags = Bvt Lt-Col E Harvey to be Lt-Col without pur, v Town- 
send deceased; Bvt Lt-Col T Jones fm hf-pay of 21st Lt Drags, tobe Mjr v 
Harvey; Capt W H Archer to be Mjr by pur, v Jones who ret; Lt J H God- 
dard to be Capt by pur, v Archer; Cor R J Brown to be Lt, by pur, v God- 
dard; W English Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Brown.—1st or Grenadier Regt 
of FtGrds. Lt and Capt J H Hudson to be Capt and Lt-Col by pur, v the 
Hon C J F Stauley who ret; Ens and Lt the Hon M West to be La and Capt 
by pur, v Hudson; A H L Fox Gent, to be Ens and Lt by pur, v West. 

12th) =Eus F Brydon sm the 3rd W I Regt, to be Ens v Maitland, who ret. 
—15th. Lt A B Sewell wo be Adjt v Hay prom.—46th. Byt Col F Le Blanc, 
im hf-pay Unat, to be Lt-Col v A Clarke whv exch; Bvt Lt-Col 8 Garrett to 
be Lt-Col by pur v Le Blanc who ret; Capt R Campbell to bo Mjr by pur 
v Garrett; Lt D Fyffe to be Capt by-pur v Campbell ; Ens B Menzies to be 
Lt by pur v Fyffe, F Dallas Gent to be Ens by pur v Menzies.—49th W 
W Maitland Gent to be Hus by pur v M’Dermott who ret.—67th. Ens F 
R Taylor to be Lt without pur v Jones who ret; F W Breedon Gent to be 
Ens by pur v Taylor.—77th_ Lt B W A Sleigh fm the 2nd W I Regt to be 
Lt v Damaresq who exch.—Ist WI Regt. ' Miller Gent to be Ens with- 
out pur v Hills prom to the 3rd W I Regt —2nd WI Regt. Lt C T Dama- 
resq from the 77:h Foot to be Lt v Sleigh who exch.—3rd W I Regt. CF 
Amiel Gent to be Ens by pur v Brydon app to the 12th Ft. ; 

Unattached —Capt Lord A Paget, from the 7th Lt Drags, to be Mjr by 
purchase. : 

Memorandum.—Bvt Lt-Col T C Kirby has been permitted to retire from 
the army, with the sale of an Unattached Majority, be being about to become 
a settler in Nova Scotia, from the 16th of May. 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 5-# a 109 3-4. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1845. 





The Great Western, under her excellent commander Captain Matthews, 
arrived on Sunday last, with her usual punctuality. The steamer Cambria 
also reached Boston on Sunday evening last. By the two vessels we have 
completed our London files to the 20th ult. 

The great event in Parliament since our last advices, is the introduction 
ofa bill by her Majesty's government for erecting three great seminaries of 
learning in Ireland. These colleges are to be liberally endowed from the 
treasury, and to be open to parties of all denominations. The plan was, 
upon the whole, well received by the House of Commons, and, but for the 
fact of no religious instruction being provided for, very little opposition 
woald have been offered. The religious party in the House naturally com- 
plained of this great omission, and Sir Robert Inglis declared himself deeply 
hostile to any scheme for the instruction of the rising generation, that did 
not carry with it the principles of Christianity. He avowed his intention to 
offer every opposition to the government plan, and concluded a short, but 
energetic spesch, by pronouncing the measure ‘a gigantic scheme of god- 
less instruction.” 

The Bill was introduced by Sir James Graham, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, and wasseconded and supported with great zeal by Mr. Wyse, 
the member fur Waterford. Mr. Sheil also supported the bill, but regretted 
that the government had not previously put itself in communication with the 
Catholic Bishops and clergy of Ireland. Mr Shaw, the member for Dublin 
University, yielded only @ partial support to the plan, and Mr. Plumptre 
opposed it altogether. 

Sir Robert Pvel replied to those objections by showing the difficulties he 
and his colleagues had to contend with. In a country like lreland, where 
so much religious animosity prevails, it would have been very difficult to 
adopt any plan of theological instruction that would have been satisfactory. 
If he had consulted the Catholic bishops, it would have been just aud proper 
to cousult the Protestant clergy also; and these latter would, in all proba- 
bility, have opposed all Catholic endowments. In short, he affirmed, that 
had he taken this course his plan would not have been matured at all. If 
Catholic chairs of theology had been provided, the opposition of ultra Pro- 
testantiem would have been effectually enlisted, and the Premier must have 
fought the battles of the M tynooth grant over again. If Sir Robert Inglis 
and his party had been consulted, none but Protestant chairs would have 
found fav mr, and then the whule measure would have been distastful to the 
Catholics, wh» compose a great m jority of the people of freland, and whom 
; No alternative then, it would 
seem, presente itself to the Premier but to abandon, for the present, the 


this creat meastre is intended to couciliate. 





theological part of the question altogether. The Vremier’s speech will be 
found among our extracts copiously reported. 

The long contested Maynooth College Bill was brought up for a third 
reading on the 19th; it, as usual, met with great opposition. Mr. Banks 
moved it be read that day six months, and after several members had spok- 
en, the debate was adjourned. This is the most difficult task the Pre- 
mier has undertaken since the great measure of Catholic Emancipation in 
1829. 

The Slave piracy and Right of Search questions, have been brought up 
again in the House of Commons, but they have led to no practical result. 
Lord Palmerston, as usual, has been the agitator, whose object is to keep 
himself before the country in the event of any disaster happening to the 
Peel cabinet. He has, as the Spectator terms it, merely left his card with 
the public, to say where he may be found, if wanted. 

Captain Rous, Captain Berkeley,and other naval, but unemployed officers 
in Parliament, again complain of the inefficiency of the navy, particularly in 
the manning of ships. It is admitted that there is great difficulty in finding 
tho requisite number of good seamen ; but this only shows the activity of 
commerce, and the demand that prevails for seamen in the mercantile ser- 
vice. It is not to be disguised either, that the universal employment of steam- 
ers for the coasting trade, closes one of the greatest nurseries for seamen pos- 
sessed by Great Britain. The same may be said with respect to the coasting 
of this and all other maritime countries; and the question is now presenting 
itself in its most forcible aspect—what is to be the ultimate effects of Steam ? 
Will war steamers, in the long run, supersede line-of-battle ships, and frig- 
ates under canvas? If so, then the matter remedies itself, for seamen will 
not be wanted. But this is a question of great doubt and perplexity, and 
will not, in our opinion, be settled without the experience derived from 
another naval war. 

In regard to the Oregon Question, the Times and other papers opposed 
to the cabinet, are still rabid ; but the Morning Herald, Standard, and those 
which speak the sentiments of Sir Robert Peel, are moderate, aud apparent- 
ly gratified with the tone of the more discreet journals on this side of the 
water If the negociation for arranging this question by friendly diplo- 
macy goes on satisfactorily, there will be nodilfizulty whatever. England 
is by no means covetous of war; but there are questions in which she con- 
ceives her honour to be interwoven, and in which she is bound to maintain 
her right, and that of the Oregon seems to be one. 

Two more of the Caudle Lectures appear to-day. Douglass Jerrold is 
the Editor of Punch, and is of course assisted by several others of talenté 
but it is not certain that he himself, is the author of these clever papers. 

The Grand Ba/ Costume about to be given by Her Mijesty, is the thome 
of conversation in fashionable life throughout the ‘ThreeGlorious Kingdoms.’ 
It willexceed in splendour a similar entertainment given by the Queen 
three years ago. The period of 1740 to 1750 in the reign of George the 
Second isthe point of history to be illustrated in the dresses and charac- 
ters of the approachihg festival. This will allow the use of hair powder 
which was so mach in vogue at that day; and which adds so much to 
very many countenances. We have copied an article from the Court 
Journal for the benefit of those who desire to be edified on this important 
and fashionable matter. 

The debates in the French Chamber of Deputies have, since our last ac- 
counts, assumed a character of more importance than they have worn fo, 
some time past; the subject under discussion being the expulsion of the Je 
suits, and the armory of the fortifications around Paris. In regard to the 
former, itwas shown that the existence ofthe Company of Jesuits in France 
had been long prohibited by royal edicts, imperial decrees, and ordinan- 
ces of parliament, and it was therefore argued that no new measure against 
them was required, that all that was necessary was to cause the laws al” 
readg. passed to be put in execution. The decision of the Chamber seems 
jn accordance with this view of the subject ; it was ‘ that the Chamber, 
confidiag to the Government the care of causing the laws of the country to 
be executed, passed to the order of the day.’ It is understood that this de- 
cision was agreeable to the wishes of the King. 

Two thousand, two hundred pieces of artillery are required to arm the 
fortificatiors around Paris, and the Chamber granted them by a vote of 277 
to 131. It appears by a report made to Louis XVIII that Napoleon him. 
self contemplated some measure of the kind by which popular excesses 
might be restrained. The report in question says, ‘ when Bonaparte estab 
lished himself in the palace of our Kings, he felt, more than any other, the 
necessity of isolating the residence of the Sovercign, aud placing it beyond 
the reach of the assaults of aa immense populace which might rise up 
against the Government. It was with this design he undertook the construc. 
tion of the new gallery which was to contain within the palace itself an 
immense fortification; that he isolated the garden of the Tuilleries, and 
caused the Rue de Tivoli to be cut through. It must be admitted that 
Louis Philippe has coutrived to carry out most effectually the pelicy con- 
templated by his predecessors. 

About the same time that a horrible accident occurred at Yarmouth where 
above 100 persons lost their lives by the breaking of a bridge, a similar occur. 
rence took place at Lyons, in France, on the bridge called du Change.— 
On the occasion of a public rejoicing, two crowds, coming in different 
directions met in the centre of the bridge, and being pressed forward by 
those behind them, a scene of confusion eusued, in which many persons, 
chiefly women and children, were suffocated or precipitated into the river 
below. And at Valencia, in Spain, a fire having broke out ina building ad- 
joining a segar manufactory, where some hundreds of girls were employed, 
a rumour spread amongst them that the gas pipes bad broken and ‘that the 
whole town would fall a prey tothe flames. Seized with a sudden panic, 
they flew to the doors and the stair-case, aud in the tumult, thirteen were 
suffocated, and fifty so seriously hurt that they were carried to the hospital. 

FIRE AT QUEBEC. 

The number and fatal destructiveness of fires in all parts of this continent 
seems remarkable. Pittsburgh, London in Upper, and Quebec ia Lower 
Canada are almost laid in ashes; and the number of smaller fires is also re- 
markable, and fur these New York, as usual, has come in for her full share. 

The fire at Quebec, like that which occurred in the upper part of the city 
the other day, appeals to our sensibilities from the amount of individual dis- 
tress it has brought on the sufferers. Our private letters from Quebec, re- 
ceived yesterday, assure us that four thousand fellow creatures are there 
without food or raiinent—houseless and exp sed to the severity of the ele- 
ments. Twelve thousand men, women anichildren are without shelter, 
except that which is given them by their fellow beings. Most fortunate it 
was that the calamity did not occur during the severity of a Canadian win- 
ter. But “God tempers the wind to the shoru lamb.” 

About one hundred human beings were buried iuthe falling masses or 





not refuse its mite to those of Quebec. 


standing the appeal just made in behalf of Pittsburg—and being made with 
such effect too, it should be remembered that Montreal contributed in the 
case of the great fire here in 1835. When 8t. John’s in Newfoundland 
was destroyed some twenty years since, the intelligence reached Boston jast 
before the closing of the navigation for the winter; a public meeting was 
instantly called, and three or four thousand dollars collected in as many 
hours. With this sum a vessel was freighted with provisions which pene- 
trated the ice and reached the sufferers just in time to save them from the 
horrors of famine. 

We are glad to state that some movement is making to open a subscription 
list in New York, which we fervently hope will be carried into effect. A 
few thousand dollars will gladden the hearts of many thousands of our fel- 
low creatures, onan 

BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 


This very useful institution held ite first anniversary meeting on Monday 
last, at the Society's Office in Pine Street, when a highly gratifying report 
was made. It appears that the Society went into actual operation in Novem- 
ber last; that since that period the agent, Mr. Wilkie, has visited 125 ves- 
sels, containing 20,000 emigrants; out of these 20,000 only 2,800 were 
English, Scotch, and Welsh. A great bulk went to the interior, but of those 
who remained behind, 75 applied to the Society to procure employment. 
Forty-five were shortly provided for, and useful advice given to the re- 
mainder. 

The frauds practised on the poor emigrants on their arrival, are now becom 
ing so notorious, as to excite public indignation. The British Protective 
Society was established to check these abuses, and it has been very success- 
fnl in doing so. We cannot to-day make any extended report, but we eub- 
join a couple of cases to show how the labours of the Society are directed. 
They cannot fail to be read with deep interest by every feeling mind. 

This institution is supported by voluntary contributions ; and, with the 
exception of eighteen arinual subscriptions of three dollars each, the whole 
cost of the establishment has been borne by about a dozen individuals. — 
Three members contributed one hundred dollars each in the month of April, 
over and above their life subscriptions. 

It is to be lamented that so few of our countrymen step forward to sap- 
port such a cauae ; the appeal is again earnestly made to them, and it is hop- 
ed that an appeal in such a case will not again be made in vain. The public 
journals teem with the relation of frauds practised on the poor strangers 
who daily seek these shores. This Society affords, in a great degree, the 
means of checking these frauds, and will Englishmen not contribute to its 
support? 

The annual subscription is only three doilars—that for a life member is 
twenty-five. 

Case 1st. Thomas Blackmore (who had been before in America) arrived 
in New York last month (May 1845,) bringing his wife and intending to set 
tle in Ohio. A runner, whose character is notorious, although engaged by a 
very influential forwarding house, seeing that Blackmore was about to take 
his passage through another house, tollowed him from street to street, using 
the most abusive Tanguage and doing all he could to pick a quarrel with him; 
and, at last, the poor man using some irritating word in return, the runner 
had Blackmore arrested for slander, under a Judge’s order to hold to bail im 
$509; and he was in prison two days—although it was hinted that if he 
would pay, first $50 and then $25, he might go free! The Society ig 
plied to; and though the instrumentality of their counsel, Mr Charles Ed- 
wards, the man was freed, without having to make any payment. 

Case 2nd. A young lady, highly respectable, was induced to come out to 
America as Governess toa family, and on hee arrival here, the family re- 
moved West, and left her. She hired herself out to a school in the coun- 
try ; was there six months, could get no wages, returned to the city, adver- 
tised again and again but conld get vo employment, and spent all she had. 
Accidentally she heard of this Society, made a and ina few daye 
was placed in a clergyman’s family and is much liked by them. 

The Albion of to-day will be found rich in sterling articles. The review 
of the work on ‘ Mary Queen of Scots’ by Prince Labanoff is continued 
So also the Military Maxims of Marshal Marmont Duke of Ragusa. There 
will also be found a notice of the Life of General Lord Hill, by the Rev'd 
E. Sydney, with copious extracts, aud an analysis of Mr. Disraeli’s new 
work ‘The Sibyl.’ 








*,” Amongst the arrivals by the Great Western, we have Mr. Henry B. 
Roberts, comedian from the principal Theatres in London, who visits this 
country for a short period, and will probably play a few nights at Niblo’s 
He will appear io his original character of * Den Ca-a- de Bazan,” played 
by him in London upwards of 60 nights, and also in several farces in the 
Charles Mathews line. He will also, in the admired farce of “One Hour,” in- 
troduce his origina] Polka, so successful in London, es to have been danced 
by him 120 successive nights, a novelty for a light comedian, or indeed for 
any comedian whatever. 

Mr. Maywood left us on Thursday for Canada, haviug previously made an 
arrangement with Mr. Skerrett, the new lessee of the Montreal Theatre, to 
play five nights in some of his Scotch and other characters. He will, not- 
withstanding, give his lectures spoken of in our last, and which we are of 
opinion will be eminently successful. 








Mr. Crisp’s Benerit.—This gentleman takes his benefit on Friday next, 
and presents an attraction that we suppose will create an excitement im 
dramatic circles, unprecedented since the appearance of Fanny Kemble or 
Ellen Tree. Mrs. Mowatt, who has lately acquired so much popalarity ag 
a dramatic writer, has decided upon making the stage her future vocation, 
and has been studying for some time past under Mr. Crisp, the character of 
“ Pauline,” in the Lady of Lyons—and will make her first appearance on 
thatevening. Those of ourreaders who remember Mrs. Mowatt’s public 
readings a few years since, will readily allow that she brings to the arda- 
ous task she is about to assume, qualifications of no ordinary character. A 
refined taste and a keen perception of her author, with a graphic embodiment 
of language, marked all thesedisplays,—a careful training under{Mr. Crisphes 
initiated Mrs. Mowatt into perfecting these capabilities for the stage, and 
we are assured that she has now acquired a force of expression anda know- 
ledge of stage tact, that will ensare her the most decided success. We sin- 
cerely trust these hopes may be realized. We may individually regret the 
hazardous step Mrs. Mowatt is about to take—but since it is taken, we in- 
dulge the hope that the lady will add another to that list of bright orna- 
ments to a profession, which ranks amongst its distinguished names—a Far- 
ren, a Siddons, an O'Neil, the “ Trees,” and Fanny Kemble—whose private 
virtues shed a halo around the stage—and who in the high position to which 
many of them were elevated, equally cast a lustre upon their dignified sta- 
tion in private society. 





Mr. Disraeli’s New Work.—We have given among our extracts a pretty 








consumed by theflames; and many of the blackeved and mangled corses have 
been ulready drawn from the fiery ruins. Many of these have been iden. 
tified where the consuming element had not destroyed all the leneaments 


traced in God's own iin age. The ruins occupy a ml> in extent, and our let- | 


ters say that the scene resembled a sea of fire, rollivg in flaning billows dri- | 
ven by a heavy tempeat! 

The subscriptions, ns will be seen frora our ex‘racts, have been most libe- 
ral. The public meeting at Quebec, called at the monet, yielded Letweea 
3 and 4) thousand dollars. At this m> stingthe worthy au t venerable Joha 
Nelson attewpted to spea't but sorrow c'iseked his utter iss. Tos meeting 
held at Moutreal was equally productive—the Governor meral heading 
the list with two thousand dollars. It is intended to s2ut a deputation to 
London to solicit aid. If it be done it should be doncquickly, aud the eame 








close examination of the merits of this gentleman's new effusion ; and it 
would seem that a more foul and infamous series of libels and falsehoods on 
the people of England was never put to paper. If this be the mission of 
‘Young England,’ thea it is time that the whole party were howled out of 
the Kingdom. Bat Mr. Disraeli is not ‘ Young England.’ 





NEW WORKS. 

Night and Morning, by Sir E. L. Bulwer—One of the best of this fa. 
vourite author's nove's—forming No. 10—of Harper aud Brothers’ pocket 
edition of select nove's. 

Engene Sue's New Romance—“ De Rohan.” —Harper and Brothers have 


just issued the Enzl.sh Translation of Sue's new work under the above t tle: 


it is an historical fiction fouuded on the times and court itrizues of tLatlax 
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liberality which conferred so much bounty on the Hambargh sufferere will 


New York should not be backward in such a case as this, for, notwith- 
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ious prince, is XIV : there is evidently strong and powerful interest 
wooed out Fits oni by the author, and indeed he could scarcely fail of 
producing from such materials a splendid romance. 4s 

Eucyclopedia of Domestic Economy, No. 3—Just issued by the same pu 
lishers, which continues to increase in interest as it progresses. 

Messrs. Greely and McElrath have issued Part three of Dr. Lardner’s pop- 
ular Lectures on ecience and art. 

No. X. of Wiley and Putnam's Library of Choice Reading is just out and 
consists of ancient moral Tales from the Gesta Romanorum. 

Part II. of the Mysteries of Berlin, translated by Mr. Buckhardt, and 
published by Wm. H. Colyer, is just publishsd. This number is illustrated 
with a good steel engraving. 

The Illuminated and lilustrated Shakspeare, No.53 and 54—Just issued 
by the same publishers, contains “ As you like it.” exquisitely embellished 
by numerous fine engravings: this beautiful edition of the immortal bard 
has reached more than half-way towards completion. 


* * We beg to direct the attention of travellers te the advertisement of 
Messrs. Coleman & Rogers, of the Troy House, Troy. From personal ex- 
perience we can vouch for all that is there set forth by these gentlemen. 











THE DRAMA. ; 

Parx Tuxarre.—Tur New Comepy.— Old Drury ” is certainly re- 
juvenating! Anderson closed an unusually successful engagement on Satur- 
day, and Placide commenced on Monday, toa fashionable and crowded 
house, by which he was received most enthusiastically. On Tuesday 
Douglas Jerrold’s new comedy was presented, and met with a most favour- 
able reception. This last production of Jerrold’s impressed us in the read- 
ing, as being one of the happiest approaches to the genuine comedy of the 
English school, that had come under our notice for the last twenty years, 
Rich ia wit, it abounds with talent and stage tact, in every scene, and is, 
moreover, full of that discriminative observation, of character and the pe- 

culiarities of English society, soindispensrble in the Dramatist. But it is 
wanting in representation, in that interest of plot, also essentially requisite 
to perfect success in Dramatic composition. The most appreciative au 
dience will flag, under a continuous succession of smart dialogue, without the 
excitement of action, and the growing and sustained interest of a well con- 
structed plot. “Time Works Wonders ” is deficient in this important fea. 
ture of Dramatic writing,—it is a series of incidents thrown together, 
without artistical arrangement, and depending upon the wit and point of 
dialogue for their claim upon the attention of the audience, without the aid 
of that powerful auxiliary, a well constructed and skilfully developed story. 
A briefsketch of the plot will satisfy our readers of the correctness of our 
remarks. 

The first act introduces us to acountry inn, where two runaway school 
girls—Floreutine (Mrs. Abbott) and Bessy Tulip( Mrs. Skerrit) have stopped 
with Clarence Norman, (Mr. Dyott) who is the betrothed of Florentine — 
Horses are not to be procured, and the delay enables the Governess of the 
young ladies, Miss Tucker (Mrs. Vernon) to overtake her precious charges, 
and rescue them from the hands of Clarence: Miss Tucker is accompanied 
by Old Goldthrumb, atrunk maker of Oxford, (Mr. Placide)—this is the 
richest character of the piece, and as far as our memory serves, an original,— 
the worthy trunk maker, from his occupation, in lining trunks with the pro- 
ductions of discarded authors, having imbibed a literary taste, that is dis- 
played with irrisistible droliery throughout the play. At this Inn, two 
other prominent characters are introduced, Felix Goldthrumb, son of the 
old trunk maker, and Professor Truffles, a species of the literary adventurer 
and charlatan. 

In the first act these characters are only usefulas witnessing the transac- 
tions of the elopement and discovery. We learn however that Truffles has 
been aformer admirer of the Schoolmistress, Miss Tucker. 

Between the first and second acts, five years are supposed to have elapsed 

—and “Time Works Wonders.” Florentine, no longer a giddy school 
girl, has grown into an elegant and intelligeot woman, mistress of a large 
fortune, and the possessor of a magnificent villa, in the immediate vicinity of 

the seat of Sir Gilbert Norman, (Mr. Barry). Miss Tucker is residing with 
them as a dependant on her bounty, having lost her school in consequence of 
the elopement. In her new station she assumes, alternately, the old charac- 
ter of governess and censor,—ard the mock gratitude of a dissatisfied and 
unthanktul recipient of bounties, she despises. Old Guldthumb has become 
the possessor of alarge fortune, and is the inmate of Parsnip Hall, in the 

neighbourhood of Florentize and Sir Gilbert—and fill they up the list of the 

dramatis persone—-introducedin the first act, Clarence Norman returns from 
the continent on a visit to his uncle, and Felix Goldthumb returns from Java, 

where he has beensent by his father, in consequence of his youthful extrava- 

gance and irregularities—bringing with him as his wife, Bessy Tulip, whom 
he encounters at the Cape of Good Hope, on her way to her relatives in Trin- 
comalee. Professor Truffles is likewise intruduced as on a visit to Old Gold- 
thumb and Sir Gilbert,—the learned gentleman being now in comparatively 

affluent circumstances—the whole of the characters being thus congregated 
together—with the addition of Bantam, a cidevant cock-fighter, (Skerret, ) 
and a chambermaid, (Mrs. Knight). 

The author occupies four acts in showing off the peculiarities of his spe. 
cimens in the most amusing manner. Goldthumb is constantly lamenting the 
absence of his son, whom he considers to be a genius of the first water, and 
yet affects to imitate the old Roman firmness, aad will not consent to recall 
his boy for fear of standing in the way of his future greatness. Clarence and 
Florentine meet with apparent mutual estrangement,—Sir Gilbert falls in 
love with his elegant neighbour and is accepted by Florentine in pique— 
first love however is triumphant, and Clarence bears off the prize from the 
Baronet,—Old Goldthumb is hated and frightened into consenting to his son’s 
recall,—and Felix discloses himself, and secures the old gentleman’s forgiv e- 
ness,—and to close the catalogue of the wonders time can work—Miss Tuck- 
er bestows her hand on the learned Professor. 

The acting of this piece at the Park, and the stage appointments, are wor- 
thy of all praise—the first was almost perfect in the representation, especially 
the Goldthumb of Placide—it is irresistibly rich in fan and humour. The 
actor actually seems to revel in the exuberance of the author’s comicalities 

and gives the portrait, with a breadth, and depth, and finish of colouring thay 
leaves no point of the character undeveloped. Fisher is also exceedingly 
humourous, as the learned Professor, quaint and comic—and embodying the 
pretensions of the quack and adventurer to perfection. Crisp, as usual, is 
grave and gay by turns, full of life and whim, and in all elegant and gentle. 
manly. Dyott, too, is positively gentlemanly and easy ; this actor is losing 
his provincial stiffness, and is making rapid improvements in his dress, and 
general apparance on the stage. Skerrett, was himself in Bantam, his coax- 
ing the Professor into giving him a character, was a rich bit of low comedy— 
Skerrett is an artist, in hisown peculiar line. Barry claims an exclusive 
right to be the representative of Aristocracy at the Park—and bis bearing in 
Sir Gilbert ,adde another to his list of well sustained parts of this cast. 

Mrs. Vernon made her first appearance, since her return from the South, 
in Mise Tucker, and was loudly welcomed by the andience. This lady is 
decidedly the most finished actress in her line, now in this country—and the 
artful schoolmistress lost none of her points, in Mrs. Vernon’s hands. Mrs. 
Barry, as Mrs. Goldthrumb, is deserving of praise, although we should wish 
the character to be more subdued in the representation. Bessy Tulip was 
charmingly given by Mrs. Skerrett; itis decidedly thebest part she has play- 
ed at the Park, rogueish, wilful, playful, and piquant—she was a delightful 
specimen of the hoyden and the gay young wife. Mrs. Abbott, made the 
utmost of Florentine that ber unfortunately cold manner wonld permit her 
toexert. Mrs. Abbott should take the kind hints of her trne well-wishers. 





We are unwilling to believe this lady obtuse ; nature cannot so have erred 
—in linking a fine woman to imbecility. Mrs. Knight makes the most of 
the pert chambermaid ; the dialogue intrusted to her is pointed, and not a 
word is lost by this excellent actress. On the whole, it is not often that com- 
edy is so faithfully represented at the Park. 

Of the merits of the comedy we have before spoken. It beams with wit, 
most of which is fresh and original there are no vamped up jokes,no detect 
ing of old friends with new faces—and thie is perhaps the greatest charm 
of the piece. It is also free from any tincture of maudlin sentimentality. 
In truth there is a healthy tone pervades the whole—which smacks of the 
old legitimate school of sterling English Comedy. 


N1BL0’s.—The season commenced at this long established summer resort 
on Wednesday last, with all the eclat the Propriet or’s well recognised claims 
topatronage are sure to elicit from the public. Niblo has left nothing undone 
in his own immediate department, to insure the approbation of his friends; 
the gardens, saloons, and decorations are perfect in their fittings-up and ar- 
rapgements. Two Panoramic views have been added to the embellishment 
of the gardens—and everything looks fresh, clean, and in perfect order. 
The Dramatic portion of the entertainments has been placed under the di- 
rection of Messrs. Chippendale and Sefton, actors whose standing as artists 
of acknowledged merit, should be a guarantee for the excellence of the en” 
tertainments to be provided for the season. A tale of Enchantment and 
Diablerie, translated from the French, and bearing the English title of the 
Seven Castles of the Passions, formed the opening piece. It is excellent in 
its moral, as all pieces at Niblo’s ought to be, where the audience is compos- 
ed chiefly ot our youthful population; but this piece is unfortunately so 
vapid in the dialogue, and so ill constructed in its incidents,|that we fear the 
moral effect is rendered powerless, nor was it much aided in the acting. 

Mr. T. Placide, who isan actor of undoubted talent, was out of his ele- 
ment, in the simple-minded Canuche, and Miss Taylor was more than usnal- 
ly deficient in Rogailette. The new debutante, Miss Mathews, is incapable 
of speaking dialogue, although her singing powers will make her a valuable 
addition to the company. The piece is beautifully put upon the stage,—in- 
deed, it seems a pity that so much expense should be lavished upon a pro- 
duction that has not intrinsic merits sufficient to make it a favourite. We 
do not know what attractions the management has inreserve—but we know 
that the present company will require efficient additions, before pieces wor- 
thy of public patronage can be satisfactorily produced. 

Fire works are nightly exhibited, prepared by Edge, the inimitable pyro- 
technist—they are worthy of all commendation. 





NOTICE.—TWO ALBION PLATER. 

The last two months have enabled us to forward the plate of NeLson to 
a large portion of our readers, and we shall use all diligence in sending it to 
the remainder. 

New subscribers wishing to obtain the plates of Netson and We..ine- 
Ton gvill be entitled to both without additional charge; and any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who do not already possess the Wellington will receive it 
on making application for the same. 

This offer of two plates, representing the two greatest of England’s heroes 
will, we trust, be duly appreciated. 





ARM WAN TED—A person, thoroughly acquainted with the science of agriculture, 
wishes to lease for a term of years, at a moderate rent, a Farm, desirably situated, 
keeping in view the gradual improvement of the soil ; or the advertiser is willing to un- 
dertake the management of an estate, to be cultivated on scientific principles, on which 
alone agriculture can be successfully practised. To any person having a property of orig- 
inaily good character of soil, which has suffered from a bad system of cultivation, this ad- 
vertisement is applicable. Address, post paid, stating where an interview may be had, 
‘ Agricola,” at this office. j7er 





ROY HOUSE, TROY, N. Y¥., COLEMAN & ROGERS, PROPRIETORS.—This 
House, so long and favourably known to the travelling public, is now open. 

Anew story has been added and extensive alterations made ; among whieb are, the ex- 
tension of the Dining Room toa nage of 90 feet, and, by folding doors connecting, can 
be extended to 130 feet; 30 new Parlors, with bed rooms attached ; pleasent and airy 
rooms to the number of 60 have been added—affording accommodations for 360 persons,— 
The house has been papered and oo throughout. 

The Cars for Boston, Buffalo aud Saratoga start from the front of this house. It is also 
but a few steps from the Steamboat Landing. 

he proprietors trust, by their personal attention to their business and guests, to re- 
ceive contiuued and increased ppromge. 
SHAS. 8. COLEMAN, CHAS. M. ROGERS, 
late of the late of the Steamer Empire. 
j7 Im 


Astor House: 


ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY.—The Subscriber respectfully informs the pub- 
lic, that he will have the above well known sea bathing establishment, ready for the 
reception of visitors, on the 20th of June next. Families desirous of obtaining rooms, 
may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Subscriber, at the Astor House, N. Y. 
my31 6t. HIRAM CRANSTON. 


GENCY A Gentlemen poemmaing the confidence of this community, aad of business 

habits, is about to visit Great Britain and Ireland, and would undertake to attend to 
any business entrusted to his care. Apply to Mr, R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 27 Wall st. 
my3If 




















10 GRANDE AND TEXAS LAND OFFICE—N. Y. Nay 28, 1845—The Stock- 
holders, in the above company, are hereby notified to meet at their office, 61 Wall 
st, on the 5d Monday of next, to elect a board of directors for the ang ear. 
By order of DANIEL E. YLER Pres’t, 


LemMvuEL Sawyer, Secy. my3l 2t 





LADY, just from Europe, wishes to becoine organist in some Church, and to fill u 

her time in giving lessons on the Piano Forte, Letters spose =} addressed to 
THOMAS BATE, 102 Maiden Lane New York, or to F. H, Hebard, 109 Pearl street, 
Brooklyn, will be promptly attended to. my3l 





OR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships Britannia, 
and Cambria will leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows: 





















Fare per “‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 


For freight or passage, apply to CHARD IRVIN. 98 Front street. 
New York, 30th May, 1845. my31. 


WANTED, for a Young Ladies Seminary in an interior Town, a Lady to teach 
FRENCH and DANCING She must be oe competent ; and if she can add to 
her qualifications theability to give instructions in DRAWING, it will be desirable. She 
will be treated as one of the family. Apply at this Office. my1l7 
OHN W. 8S. HOWS, Professor of £locution, in Columbia College, has removed his Class 
room, for the accommodation of private Pupils, to his residence 4764 Broome street 
between Green and Wooster. my10 Im. ‘ 
HE EYE.—DR. POWELL AND DR. DIOSSY, Occulists and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geons, have removed to the premises lately ocupied by Dr. Elliott, No. 261 Broad- 
way,cor. of Warren st. Their practice is exclusively confined to Diseases of the Eye 
Operations upon that Organ and its appendages, and all imperfections of Vision. r. 
Powell studied for five years with the celebrated Dr. JACOB of Dublin, (the discover- 
er of the ‘* Membrana Jacobi” in the Eye.) Dr. Diossy wasa pupil of Dr. ELLIOTT for 
a similar period, and subsequently acted as Assistant in his. extensive practice. Terms 
moderate. The poor treated gratuitously. Artificial Eyes inserted. Entrance 1} War- 
ren street. myl7 tf 


a ion 
HE BOHM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Teacher of the Flute and Guitar, would 
inform the lovers of Music, that he has now for sale several of the above celebrated- 
Instruments, constructed in every respect in accordance with those now in use at the Pa 
ris and London Royal Academies. To beseen at PHILIP ERNST’S Music Saloon, 395 
Broadway, near Walker sircet. my 10 6t. 








M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for C-mnecticut, Geer 

gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssa- 
chnsetts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wail Street, opposite Man- 
hattun Bank 


I OUSE-KEEPER'S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOODS JUST RECEIVED. 

The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In additionto their importations 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at une establishment. The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c, ° 

Goods delivered promptly to any part ef the city or Brook! 
packed by an experienced hand. 
Catalogues at the store. 
19 4m 





yn, free of expense—or 


WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 
45 Makien- Lane. 





FAMILY without children, or two or three single gentlemen ean be accommodated 


with furnished rooms and board in a ale family. pring Street, Ju 
oor eastof Broadway. _ aaiatneiiatie x 








Hepsanen: 3 R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMME 
and > 


ceed each other in the orde 
and Portsmouth on the Ist 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 


Fares per “‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” will be —ae ina future advertisement. - 


for comfort. 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. 
be Sewers by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
on them. . 


~ on which are the words ‘“‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” 








RC 
Ew ING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st, between University Pind 
venue. 

This establishment which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar. 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. Noex e has been spar. 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city,and. Mr. 
Ht rt has much satisfaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an instity- 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenience, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has suggested.— 
The situation is porsare the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur. 
pose, as regards ith and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instruc. 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are ined by 

ou r athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. 


Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The number —~ Scholars and Day Boarders being limited, vacancieg 
will be filled as they occur. There are at present some vacancies in the Day Schoo! 
and several inthe Boarding School ; both departments being entirely distinct Senn each 
other. 

TERMS.—For Boarders per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day Bearders $59 
per quarter—Day Scholars per quarter. my10, 





CARD TO THE LADIES.—MISS ANDERSON would respectfully intorm ber 

friends and the public generally, that she has now o , at her establishment, 264 
Bowery, an assortment of isian Millinery of the latest fashions, consisting of Bonnets 
Ribbons Flowers, &¢e. To which she solicits your patronage. al 12 tf 


ILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying ont og 
Country Seats in the styles usually adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale of 


operties suitably located for the above purpose. 
Hs f BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 


Reference permitted to ANTHONY ( 
Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, ensaar- 5 Lake 
u 


State of New York. 


IGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL,—Directors.—The Honourable George 
Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., William 
Murray, Esq., J. J. me af A Joseph Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq., B. H. Le. 
moine, Esq. Dr. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq., William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier 
Esq., John Young, Esq. y ° 

Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson, M.A, 
of Corpus Christi College, Comesige (late Principal of Hull College, Eng ) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ. 
ing and Arithmetica) Master—Mr. George H. Gordon! (late of the Madras Col lege, Stu 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. S. yy (late of the Quebec Classica} 
School), and Mr. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potel, Professeur de la Faculte deg 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
former, the subjects wh ts are READING, WRI the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH. 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU. 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. : 3 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to cight years of age, who will be 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOGRAPHY. 

e Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Higher Branch, is £10, and for the 
Preparatory, £6. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Summer Holij- 
a) and the other Legh ow the Ist of February. : 

Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s. per month. 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdevs, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class. 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or wuardian 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, wnen prizes are 
distributed amongst the Pupils of each class, according to their proficiency and good con- 





uct. 
The Rector Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 


D. DAVIDSON, Secretary, 
Montreal, September 21. 1844. ablst sat'y m 
EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.—The Proprietors 
of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for 
their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th ef each month ; the ships to 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 








Ships. Captains. Days ot Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 | August 2, Dec. 26, April % 
Montezuma, P. B. Lowber, “ 16, “16, 16] Sept. 1,’ Jan 4, ins 3 
Hottingeur, Bursley, op, * & *f ‘ 6, « “ 6 
Roscius, J. Collins, st, “ &, “ 26 * “ WL, “oy 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “ 16, “ 16, “16 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, Tm * ey 6 US “« 6, « gg, “ 95 
New York Cropper, “ose, * 6, “ 16; Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpooi, Eldridge, “2, “* @, “ 2) . @ = 6, “ 6 
Siddons, Cobb, om. & ..* & . me, & &...* 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. |, Jan. 1, May 1 “ 46, «© 16 « 1g 
Ashburton, Huttleson, .- @ * “« 6 o. 21, “ Q 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “pm ¢ 8, “ 4) - 2, “ 26, “ 9 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, W ouse, *“* 21, “* Zi, “ 2) “ 6, “ : “ 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “om, «¢ @, “ 26 et oo S « 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “eu ¢* © “ 16 
United States, Britton, ——_— = . ~~ oy oe “ . “ 96 
England, Bartlett, “36, “ 16, es 6 | Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, “23, * 21, “ 21 “ 6, rn “a 6 
Garrick, Skiddy, om, <* &, “ 26 | “ 1, 2 « 
Oxford, Rathbone, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1; “ 16, “ 16, “ QD 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and eri 
perience. heir cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the bea 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,...... se cesesosece $ 
“ +6 from * to New York,...... 525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, England, Cam 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
‘ BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpook 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
; : , T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
‘ E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
; BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS OF 10 
TONS, AND 440 HORSE POWER E£..°"—Under contract with the Lords of the 





A. Ryrie, Esq. 
. Judkins, Eeq. 
= = ¢. Lott, Esq. 
MAbs been ond choens tksnkd eddie seas - Hewitt, E 
nd BOSTON, via HALIFAX, as follows: - 
From Liverpool. rom Boston. 















Hibernia,....... vecseccccescoces 6easeeuse e008 coceccocoseoest M 
Cambria.. pO whe 066656000500c000000000 April po 
Caledoni ME NN ib0604 660860 c0nenceshesed ay Ist. 
Hibernia oril 19th 


t i -.-do..16th. 
I nine cet 006.5060 sens ecnst eh M684 06n40nd0chcccun errr ct ist, 


. one y 
PASSAGE MONEY.—From Boston to Liverpool $120.—Boston to Halifax $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons.—No Births secure till paid for.—No Freight, 
except specie, received on days of ee EY to 
aml tf . BRIGHAM, Jr., 3 Wall- 









street. New York. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of 


every mont 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 
r in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 








Britannia, om Bovet. Esq., Gomemaneee, ent: Sane A, _ ~~ maaie Sevan scene yl Menage toa ae 
Cambria C.H. E. Jadkins‘ Esq., do onda une 16. 1 . le 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax,$20. Apply to D. BRIGHAM. Jn., Agent, Roctheanertaad, ge. B. Meyers Jan. ry my J, Sept. J Feb. June 17, Oct. pu 
= No. 6 Wall-street. | Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, 20, « 20/Mar. 7, July 7° Nov. 7 
9 “ Mediator, J.M. Chadwick}Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 37%, «@ qq uw 37 
TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam | Switzerland, E. Knight, “10, 10, © 10] «9? ow gy? ow 
2 Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse wer, vebec, F. H. Mebard, « 20, « 20) “ 20) April 7) Au 7, Dec. 7 
B. R. Mathews Esqr., Commander ; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse | Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 iY 17. ue 17, «47 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— Wellington D. Chadwick, “10, “10, * 40) « a7’ “gg « 
GREAT WESTERN. Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 20, 20, « olay 7) Sept. 7, Jan 7 
: 1 Prince Albert, W. 8S. Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1 “ 47 “4 
icine rote TE TT re From New York. Toronto, E.G. Tinker, | “ 10, “10, «° yo] « of «@ gf ou 
BU sss cdeéwhae site. VIuly 5, do Thareday.... Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “« 20, “20, “ 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
Saturday.......+.+. Aug. 23, do | Thursday.... Th ships are all of the first ss, and fed a P 
Saturday........... -Oct. 11, do | Thursday ese SP - rst qjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
’ 3 tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, W , Store > 
GREAT BRITAIN. , = : Sete tion. nt 2 5, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
From Liverpool. rom New York. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each ad ri es 
| sete previass Senareeesress ate > ry Guurtey pésbuenenedbetecscs ++e+-Aug. 30, 1845 ee liquors. bgp We captains oe owners of these vessels will Ape ke og & any 
SAtUrday..ssecrceseescecrevees ept. 20, do aturday.. d etters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading i 
Saturday........ oebeusensevad Nov. Be, GO fF ce oc ccccssceccsvcccscccs p> for. sind Apyly S , 7 ‘ ( LD. 70 mink are signedthere- 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78° South-# 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, (fecond Line].—The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
to 3 — | maemo From Havre. 
st Jan. May and Sept. 16th Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. 16th March, July, and Nov 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. F ik, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jaa 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers w ill be supplied with ever 





Utica, F. Hewitt, master 
St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 
ur 


Goods intended for these vessels w 

For freight or passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN: Aeon 
a No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New a 8, 

7” DRMOoW BONNAFFE & Co., AgentsHavre 


OTICE OF REMOVAL. —S. J. SYLVESTER has removed tne business of bis 
Office No. 150 Broadway to that now occupied by him, No. 22 Wall-strcet, where be 





continues to transact Stock Exchange and Bullion business ; supplies Bilis on Europe for 
om amount required ; makes collections on all parts of the 


nited States and Canadas. 
ew Vork, January opal ‘m8 fabeo- 
OWLAND’s MACASSAR OLL,—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Jt is an unfailing preventative of bald« 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specifi 
capable of canning Se hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms 
auTWwN.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steels 
: : : surrounded by a combination of beau’ 
tiful designs, and surmounted by operuas of the Queen. Also the signature of the pro- 
prietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oil are en- 
graved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepat= 
ation ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, it 
ishighly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin sofe 
and white in the most on bp 
nd's Odonto is without a rival asa dentifrice, by its purifyi « imulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sw odiuane wy OA 
Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of the 
above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs. Row- 
lant © sk DODGE. CUMMING & CO., New York 
OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York Avuion, the UL CouNTRYMaN and CHAM 
peas’ Eptnsurcu Journat No. 8 Wellington Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. We 
S: : 





| iat ate 323° o= 
Chambers’ i antndbs Sousheneaekae 0 76 do 
As the new volumes of these comm 


¥ ence the beginning of the year, all persons # 
ending to beceme subscribers to ei f 
Ni ther of them, are requested to send their orders to 


Subscriptions eiso receivedby Messrs, Smith & acconell, King-street, Toronte. 
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